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_ PERRY AND PRICE’S AMERICAN 
HISTORY, FIRST BOOK 


Mere 763) 


28 By Arruur C. Perry, Jr., Pu. 
PRICE, Teacher, Public School <e 





+ eee and GerrrupDe A. 
, New York City. 
 & 60 cents : 

This book for the first-cycle study of American history by fifth 
year pupils is distinguished by its extraordinarily picturesque 
style. Each of the eleven chapters is preceded by a colored picture, 
- dlustrating some dramatic incident in the text to which the pupil 
* gs constantly looking forward. Each chapter is made up of three 

: an account for the pupil to read, a summary to study, and a 
few leading facts to memorize. The reading portion is as interest- 
“Gag as any story to the child, whose attention is held by accounts 
_ of the life, customs, legends, and industries of the Indians and of 
’ the early settlers. Throughout, the appeal is made to the fond- 
mess of the child for adventure, heroic deeds, and dramatic events. 
Apt quotations from standard poems are given, and will encourage 
)@ broader reading of literature. Besides the color pictures, there 
ate in the book many other illustrationsand also numerous maps. 










WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Full buckram, vo, 864 pages, containing over 70,000 words, with 
1,000 illustrations, 


$1.50 


This new dictionary is based on Webster's New International 
Dictionary and therefore conforms to the best present usage. It 
presents all those words and phrases likely to be needed by any 
student. It is a reference book for the reader and a guide in the 
use of English, both oral and written. This new book gives the 
preference to forms of spelling now current in the United States. 
Each definition is in the form of a specific statement accompanied 
by oneor more synonyms, In addition this dictionary includes 
much valuable supplementary information: the etymology, syllab- 


ication and capitalization of words; many proper names from folk- . 


lore, mythology, and the Bible; a list of prefixes and suffixes; 
all irregularly inflected forms; rules for spelling; lists of synonyms; 


alist of foreign words and phrases; a dictionary of proper names . 


of persons and places, ete. 











a _ MORRIS'S HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
* AND ARTS 


’ By Joserurtne Morris, Supervisor of Household Science and Arts 
» inthe Boston Public Schools. 


60 cents 


aN practical and helpful book, containing suggestions as to 
> the best ways of keeping a house clean and sanitary, advice in re- 
rd to the care and preparation of wholesome foods, and over 
t » hundred recipes for simple and nutritious dishes. It forms 
vents course for elementary students. Colored plates show 
various cuts of meats. The volume contains chapters on such 
al topics as laundering, home-nutsing, mistakes to be avoided 
the kitchen, school luncheons, house-furnishing, selected menns, 
ad labor saving housekeeping devices. An index and blank pages 

























notes complete the book. e 


TOLMAN’S HYGIENE FOR THE 
WORKER 


By Wittiam H. Touman, Pa. D., Director, Department of Re- 
search, American Museum of Safety, New York City. 


50 cents 


This book is written from a practical point of view with a view 
to teaching habits ef correct living. It is based upon actual con- 
ditions and discusses helpfully matters of personal appearance, 
cleanliness, and general care of the body, with suggestions fora 
regular morning and evening routine; the value of food and drink 
and a plain talk on the subject of alcohol and tobacco: excellent 
hints on the best ways of prepariog for the day's work, and of 
spending the noon hour, the evening, amd the vacation period, 
The illustrations are of positive value. 





NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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_ next. went, t 
-eratic leaders over the tariff; “and 
again for a frank personal discussion 


‘ last 


‘A SMASHER OF PRECEDENTS. 





f has broken more 
in_ the first'two.months of 

1 nd ion than any of his 
predecgnnors during. their entire 
terms Set He began by mak- 
ing” a address to the two 
‘assembled in joint session, 
ding 4 message. ~ He 
the capitol for a‘ per- 
with the Demo- 


appointments and patronage. His 
departure from presidential 
precedents is his visit to New Jersey 
to confer with Democratic legislative 
leaders upon proposed state legisla- 


tion, and to denounce in public 


“speeches and by name certain Demo- 


crati¢ “bosses” whom he antagonized 
when governor, Before he ieit Tren- 
ton for (Washington he had threat- 
ened to do this, if the measures in 
which he was éinterested were not 
enacted; and he was as good as his 
word. 


THE DEVIL AND. THE DEEP 
SEA. 


The railroads of this country are 
between the devil and the deep sea. 
These figures of speech—it does not 
matter which is which—represent the 
fast-increasing demands of railroad 
employees on one hand and the 
rigorous limitation of rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the other. The forty-three railroads 
ot the eastern district have already 
twice been forced to make large in- 
creases pay to certain groups of 
their employees, under the decisions 
of arbitration boards; and now they 
are confronted by new demands from 


“the 106,000 conductors and trainmen. 


im their employ, the granting . of 
which, they estimate, would mean an 
jmcrease in the cost of service 
amounting to $17,000,000 annually. 
They have refused to concede the 
demands; and they base their claim 
that present rates of pay are liberal 
on the fact that they were fixed only 
three years ago by former presidents 
of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 
THE TARIFF. 


The House, as was anticipated, has 
made quick work of the proposed 
new tariff, and has hurried through 
the bill framed by Mr. Underwood 
and ‘his associates, and O. K.’d by 
President Wilson. The Senate will 
be more deliberate, and it is not 
likely to take less than two months 
for its deliberations. Whatver fight 
is made against iree wool and other 
radical features of the pending Dill 
will be made there; and ii the bill es- 
capes any modification whatever, it 
will be a striking exception to pre- 
yious tariff legislation. But it is to 
be remembeted that the dominant 
party is not only in full control of 
both houses of Congress, but it is it- 
self dominated by a man of iron will 
in the White House. 


THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 


The California legislature lost no 
time in hurrying through the 
amended draft of the alien land law, 
and Governor Johnson boasts that 
“we have accomplished the big thing; 
We have’ prevented the Japanese irom 
driving the root of their ¢ivilization 
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d into Califorgia soil”. The. bill, 
aa, Senended, puts all aliens who are 
eligible to citizenship on ‘thexsame 
footing as. citizens in the matter of 


acquiring and holding. land... “All 
others,”"—meaning the Japanese,— 


are limited to the specific rights con- 
ferred upon them by existing treaties 
between the United States and the 
nations of which such alien$’_are citi- 
zens Or stibjects. Under this bill, 
the Japanese ate forbidden to own 
farming or agricultural lands, but 
are -allowed to own residences, fac- 
tories, manufactories, and shops; and 
they are allowed to lease agricultural 
lands for a period not exceeding 
three years. 


COMPETITIVE -EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR POST-OFFICES. 


President Wilson has, directed that 
all fourth-dlass post-officés,* except 
those paying less than $180 a year, 
be thrown open to competitive ex- 
amination. This goes farther than 
President Taft's order of last Octo- 
ber, which extended the competitive 
system only to offices paying more 
than $500. But, under resident 
Taft’s order, the present incumbents 
of these offices were retaified, and 
the competitive system applied only 
as vacancies occurred. Under the 
new order, the present incumbents 
will have to take their chances with 
other competitors. But the main 
thing is the taking of tlfese offices 
vut of politics, and permitting Demo- 
crats arid Republicans to compete 
for them on equal terms. 


A CENTENARY OF PEACE. 


A group of a dozen or more prom- 
inent Englishmen, members of Par- 
liament and others, headed by Lord 
Weardale, has arrived in. this coun- 
try, formally commissioned to. repre- 
sent Great Britain in plans for the 
celebration of the signing of the 
treaty of Ghent, and the completion 
of 100 years of peace among _ Eng- 
lish-speaking mations. Thie centen- 
nial is a memorable one, and well 
worth celebrating. The English 
delegates are certain of a cordial re- 
ception and co-operation. But it. is 
significant of the disturbed condi- 
tions prevailing, and the absence of 
all sense of proportion in many 
minds, that the advent of these dele- 
gates was preceded by messages 
from the English Laborites, suffra- 
gettes, and Home Rulers, each 
separately imploring discourteous 
treatment of these delegates. 


SUFFRAGE DEFEATED 
SUFFRAGETTES. 


By a vote of 266 to 219; the British 
House of Commons has refused a 
second reading to the Dickinson 
woman-suffrage bill. This vote is 
not so significant in itself as © the 
change in public sentiment which it 
demonstrates. Last year the ad- 
verse majority on a similar bill was 
only 14; and the year before a simi- 
lar bill was given a second reading 
by ‘a majority of more than 130. 
This change in two years from a 
large suffrage majority to a strong 
anti-suffrage majority is, by general 
admission, the result of suffragette 
lawleSSness. A fortnight before the 
vote was taken last year there was 
a wild outbreak of suffragette win- 
dow-smashing in the West End of 
London, led by Mrs. Pankhurst in 
person: This year, ‘suffragettes 
burned to the ground a beautiful 


BY 


church ‘in the southeast of London, 


,entrance; and 
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and planted a bomb before a “hotel 
the day, after, they 
placed a powerful bomb in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and, set fire to several 
houses and pavilions. © ; 


YIELDING . TO THE INEVITA- 
BLE. 


In, face of a threatened attack by 
Austria, and fecognizing the hope- 
lessness of withstanding the demands 
of {the six great powers, King Nicho- 
las of Montenegro and his counsel- 
ors yielded to the inevitable and 
agreed to evacuate Scutari. It ts 
well for the peace of Europe thar 
they did so, for no one could foresee 
the consequences of armed interven- 
tion! by Austria. Montenegro will 
receive some compensation for its. 
concession, but Scutari will be left as. 
2 part“of the’territory of the new 
autonomous’ Albania. Meanwhile, 
Albania is in a condition which will 
require careful handling by the 
powers if anything like order is to 
be wrought out of it. Essaad Pasha, 
who defended Scutari, has pro- 
claimed himself prince of Albania, 
subject to Turkish suzerainty; and in 
southern Albania the soldiers of 
Essaad (Pasha and Djavid Pasha are 
reported as fighting each other, and 
indiscriminately looting and murder- 
ing the unfortunate Albanian inhabi- 


‘tants. 
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Educational Legislation 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Laws enacted :— 

Sec. 29. Allowing, county superin- 
tendents traveling expenses when at- 
tending teachers’ meetings or visit- 
ing Schools within the county. 

Sec. 42a. Authorizing county su- 
perintendents to conduct amiong pu- 
pils ,contests in agriculture, indus- 
trial arts, or home economics. 

* Sec. 108: Reducing amounts al- 
lowed pupils for traveling two and 
one-half miles .or more to school; 
limiting to $800 amount that district 
may pay for transportation.of pupils. 

Sec. 108a. Requiring county com- 
missioners to provide education for 
children residing in territory not or- 
ganized as school district. 

Sec. 136 (7). On land opened for 
settlement, Indian children shall have 





same educational facilities as other 
children. 
Sec. . 161. Authorizing cities of 


first class and “cities under commis- 
sion” to issue bonds for purchase of 
playgrounds and athletic fields. 

Sec. 189a. School boards need not 
print annual financial statement im 
pamphlet form (old law so required). 

Sec. 252a. School district may 
purchase ten acres of land for agri- 
cultural training. 

Sec. 252b. Providing for the con- 
solidation of rural schools. 

Sec. 252c...Requiring annual in- 
veutories of all public property; pro- 
viding for disposition of property no- 
longer fit for use. 

Sec. 252d. Authorizing placing of 
United States flag on public school- 
houses or grounds. 

Sec. 252e. Providing for free li- 
braries; creating a state library com- 
mission and prescribing its powers 
and duties. 

Sec. 252f. Appropriating $25,000 
as state.aid to common schools (dis- 
tributed to districts containing cer- 
tain state lands). 
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oo enaaiadiacnae ae veration 
air! CHERS’ 
Entertainments | |' * Courteous: AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 
Operettas From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

I thank you rgd e gnacient perviogs in Sting ma. i- 
Musical Novelties Assasin nih ped dry i reopect to tne quality ofthe ot 
M From a Connecticut teacher:— 

Dialogs and Plays eaters Tire tp 2 fis nemames nes senig eit 


i i am enjoying lag wert Bare, in tho—--- Behool 26 I have 
Drills and Marches sever enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Recitations and Exercises do much fn sooerfanen ett oer mstton nFrempe Ceatoses 


Fair.” 








meee — 


' From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


For I appreciate your kindness and interest im gett mea po- 
sition and I certainly feund 
other with whieh | Ht ~~ Raed agency su or to any 


Patriotic Occasions From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam ve lad to tell you that the interview which I had 
Closing Day, and with Miss W—at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 


Any Time partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 
NEW ENGL ANS otinmcco) (ee 
ALVIN P. PEASE, , 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Send for 16 page catalogue 




















ARE. THE, TEACHERS.IN YOUR PRIMARY GRADES READING 


a paper every month that makes them do the best work they are capable of ? Nothing can take the places 
appt 


a magaziné devoted to theirinterests, which aims'to keep them s with a wealth of inspirational ideal 
A paper, for instance, which shows teachers how to use pictures and gives them new pictures every month for 
classroom use; a paper whieh always has suggestions for seat work, illustrative drawing work, stories for 
little folks, plays for use in school outdoors, paper cutting exercises, nature study bdvete paper which 
has departments where teachers may ask questions and have them answered by a supervisor of high standing 
and where new and delightful exercises for all the holidays are given. Sucha paper every good primary 
teacher feels the necessity of and she finds it in the 


American Primary Teacher 


$1.00 A YEAR 


You know Dr. Winship either personally or through the Journal of Education; Primary teachers know 
him through the editorial pages of the American Primary Teacher. You will feel safe in recommending that 
your primary teachers drop us a postal asking for a sample copy. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6 Beacon Street, Bostcn 


—DiIixXoN— 


STANDS. FOR 


EFEFICLEN CY 


THE BEGINNING OF EFFICIENCY IN THE USE OF 
PENCILS IS THE SELECTION OF A PROPER PENCIL 
For Broad Lines, Gradations of Shade, Shadow, Suggestion of Color,and Occasional Em- 
phatic Black, Dixon’s No. 312 Spécial Blades thé Efficient Pencil 6) 9) 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF THIS OR OTHER STYLES FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


a a ee eet Wha EE DP 


JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 








$36 > JOURNAL. OF 


EDUCATION May 15, 1933 








‘The Dawn of Amierican’ 
History in Europe 


By Wititam L. Niwa 


This is a readable account or story of Old 
World conditions and of the important series 
of events that led to the discovery and colon- 
ization of America. 

It follows the suggestions and meets the 
requirements laid down by the Committee of 
Eight in its report to the American Histori- 
cal Association for sixth grade history. 

It appeals to children of the sixth grade 
both in matter and treatment. The racial 
problems and difficulties, the social activities 
and the great historical scenes and characters 
of the time, accurately and dramatically por- 
trayed, are naturally interesting to the child. 

The book is conveniently divided for study 
into chapters, each of which is synoptically 
outlined, the paragraph topics indicated and 
covered by a definite formal stimulating 
review. The book sells at eighty cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago New York Sanfrancisco Atlanta Dallas , 














FOR EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul 
H. Hanus. 
Vol. |. HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINIS- 
TERS ITS SCHOOLS. By Ernest Carroll 
Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Introduction by Paul 


H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50 
postpaid. 


C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The wholé undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system 
is perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings in professional education of the century. The 
volume is made additionally valuable becauge of 
the introduction by Professor Hanus which de- 
scribes the whule undertaking of which Mr. Moore’s 
contribution is one-fifth. I believe the volume pub- 
lished by the World Book Company will constitute 
a valuable addition to a schoolman’s professional 
library.” 

Vol. II. STANDARDS FOR INSTRUCTION, 
COURSES OF STUDY AND SUPERVISION. By 
Frank M; MeMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by 
Paul H. Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. ’ 

William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contribu- 
tions to the science and art of teaching more stim- 
ulating to thought and invention than Professor 
McMurry’s very able disquisition on standards.” 


Other volumes in preparation. Write 
for circulars 


‘WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











THE LYRIC MUSIC SERIES 


A Course in Vocal Music for the Grades 








Beautiful vital songs combined with a method 
by which musical expression and technical knowl- 
edge are consistently developed side by side— 


each phase taught in its 


inforcing. the other. 
A very complete Course of Study will soon be 
ready, giving detailed lessons in each grade. 


own spirit—each re- 


Write for samples and literature to 








Scott, Foresman & Company 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Is life a battle or a game? If a game, is it one 
oi chance or skill? It may be any one of these. 
All depends upon the point of view. 

Personally I decline to accept it in general as 
warfare. That is too tragic and makes a failure 
a calamity, makes it impossible to be a good 
loser. If, life is a game, failure is simply losing 
out, and one may smile as he loses. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was a great sport. He attended 
all Harvard games, cheered for Harvard till the 
last, then if she lost’ he would rush over to 
Yale's side and congratulate, them, saying: “It’s 
a great honor to win over Harvard.” 

There is always an element of chance in any 
game, though some games are practically all 
chance, depending upon a throw of the dice or 
the shuffle of cards. No one has any right to 
play any game of chance who cannot smile when 
the doubles or the aces go to the other fellow. 
There is no game of skill in which there is not 
an element of chance. Baseball is now, per- 
haps, as skilful a game as is played, and yet the 
championship of the season once turned on a 
sparrow’s getting in the line of the ball. The bird 
was instantly killed, but the slackened speed of 
the ball determined the fate of the season. That 
never happened before, has never happened since, 
will probably never happen again. 

No game of skill should be played without an 
umpire and a scorer. Present industrial troubles 
have come because there was no umpire and no 
Official scorer in the industrial game. It is high 
art in education to learn to abide by the umpire’s 
decision and the scorer’s record. 

“ game must be played by the rules of the 
year. Rules are always changing. There is no 
such thing as an _ eternal rule. Twenty years 
ago life insurance agents sold insurance by 
frightening men almost to death; now they 
never speak of death. To the agent every man 
he knows who is of insurable age and health is in 
one of two classes. If he spends every dollar he 
earns the agent congratulates him on having a 
good time in life, assures him that that is the 
thing to do, only he needs to provide for emer- 
gencies by paying a reasonable premium regu- 
larly and having something available when he 
may need it, and while doing this incidentally 
protect his family in case of accident. 

If, on the other hand, he belongs to the 
thrifty class, lays up something of every dollar he 
earns, he is congratulated upon his thrift and his 
attention is called to the fact that it will cost hin 
nothing to carry a policy, since it would be paid 
for by his heirs, and he is simply making a good 
investment for them. 

Men who are eminently successful never do 
anything at the wrong time. Rockefeller, Car- 


negie, Morgan, or Hill could never be tempted 
to sell valentines on the Fourth of July. They 
may have done the wrong thing sometimes, but 
they have never done anything at the wrong 
time. 

One’s success in skill is determined by the size 
of his unit of measurement. You measure a 
pencil in inches, a table in feet, a room in yards, 
a field in rods, but distances are in miles or 
furlongs. Many,of the failures of. life .come 
from men who measurfé a field in inches. 

In,everything the vitak element is the per- 
sonality of ‘the player. A study of a thousand 
freak or lucky plays in baseball shows that in 
nineteen cases out of twenty the luck is always 
with the team or man who is playing a winning 
streak. Luck, nineteen times out of twenty, by 
official record, goes with personality. It is luck 
all the same, but personality is on the lucky 
side. 

Personality that is full of achievement is always 
either dominant or domineering. Personality 
that is merely pleasing may be fascinating, but 
it has no place in a great game at a crucial hour. 
Domineering personality wins the earliest suc- 
cess, often over-riding the umpire, or hypnotiz- 
ing onlookers. Of late years much political suc- 
cess and many of the fortunes in business have 
been won by a domineering personality. But all 
such success lacks sincerity of purpose and 
honesty in achievement. The bunco steerer is 
always a domineering personality, and all win- 
ning by domineering is largely a bunco game. 

Success that comes through dominance is the 
farthest possible remove from domineering. The 
Lord always dominates; the Devil always domi- 
neers. 

Science through Mendell’s Law of Dominance 
as recently interpreted by DeVries gives a scien- 
tific demonstration of dominance in the vegetable 
and animal world reduced to a mathematical cer- 
tainty. Mate a rough-coated guinea pig with a 
smooth-coated, when each ts from a family of es- 
tablished character in coating, and the four off- 
spring will be rough-coated, but mate two of that 
generation of rough-coated and three of the four 
offspring will be rough-coated and one smooth. 
Mate one of these three rough-coated with the 
one smooth-coated, and there will be rough- 
coated offspring. And the time is not distant 
when all will always be rough-coated, reversion 
to the type that is dominant. 

This is as true in influence, intellectual, indus- 
trial, commercial or otherwise, as in the physical 
world. A student graduating from a university 
said: “One professor in one course has been 
worth more to me than everything else in the four 
years.” It is usually true that not more than one 








e 
or two prdéfeSsors in a Stident’s life dominate him, other. 


for life. Often a domineeringly sarcastic, keen, 
imperious professor flatters himself that he ~ is 
having an influence for good when no trace of it 
can be found in the after-life of the student. He 
often attains a reputation that feeds his conceit, 
but whoever dominates a life ‘is.rendering the 
world infinite service. The smooth-coated iittle 
guinea pig is the favorite of the four offspring, 
but it is only a question of time when he and his 
kind disappear and the rough-coated dominates 
the race. ° 

In the game of life everyone must. go to the 
bat when his turn comes, and all eyes are upon 
him when there are three men on bases and two 
men out. Every opportunity counts one way or 
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Heris one nearer an out or a base every 
time an opportunity presents itself. 

Noman can play a game for. himself alone; 
team work is as vital as individual success. 

There is no credit or fun in playing with a man 
or team that-is not. in your class; there is no fun 
in a game that is-20 to 0. One to zero is great 
fun. 

While every player must have all-round charac- 
teristics, the man who figures in the estimate of 
the public and of the men who have everything 
at stake is the man who is dominant in some one 
place or phase of the game. 

Better be the best short-stop in America than 
a fifth-rate pitcher. Know your personality, de- 
velop it, make it dominant. 
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SEGUIN’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION AS RELATED TO 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


KATRINA MYERS 


Indianapolis 
Formerly teacher in the Ohio Institution for Feeble-Minded 


We are born weak; we have need of strength; we are 
born destitute of everything; we have need of assist- 
ance; we are born stupid; we have need of judgment. 
All that we have not at our birth, but which we need 
when we are grown, is given us by education.— 
Rousseau. 

Inspired by this faith, and the philanthropic 
views of St. Simon, a coterie of young French 
philosophers, all of whom afterwards attained 
distinction, formed, in 1837 in Paris, a _brother- 
hood, zealous for the advancement and elevation 
of humanity. Among them was Edouard Seguin. 

Seguin was a young physician, possessed of 
unusual patience in research and power in analy- 
sis, who devoted his life to the study and develop- 
ment of God’s most forlorn creatures,—the 
feeble-minded. Together with Esquirol, then the 
most eminent psychologist in France, he had be- 
gun investigating the possibilities of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of such children. In 1839 they 
published a resume of their joint work. After 
this time, Seguin carried on his experiments 
alone, trying to formulate from observation and 
induction a theory and possible cause of idiocy. 
After six years of self-denying labor, conducted 
wholly at his own expense, the French Academy 
of Science, asked to critically investigate his 
method of training and educating feeble-minded, 
reported: “He has solved the problem of teaching 
idiots, and has attained results entirely without 
precedent.” From this time, scientists, educa- 
tors and philanthropists, including Horace Mann. 
visited his classes. 

In 1846 he published his book: “Moral Treat- 
ment, Education and Hygiene of Idiots,” for 
which he was crowned by the academy. All its 
methods, instructions, and rules are explicitly de- 
fined. His deduction that feeble-mindedness is 
an arrest of mental development, consequent on 
the imperfect sense organs and organs of motion 
with which these children are endowed, occurring 
at, before, or after birth, induced in a variety of 
ways, physiological causes,— was a discovery. 


Through his personal efforts, or from the in- 
structions laid down in this book and in the larger 
work,—“Idiocy: Its Treatment by the Physiologi- 
cal Method,” published in 1866,—most of the in- 
stitutions in the. world for the care and education 
of this afflicted class owe their existence. 

He came to the United States in 1849. Here, 
he personally assisted in establishing institutions 
for feeble-minded in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. For three years, from 1854 to 1857, 
he helped Dr. Wilbur in the New York institution 
at Syracuse. In 1873 he was appointed United 
States commissioner of education to the Vienna 
Exposition, and was authorized by the United 
States Senate to make a study of educational 
systems in operation in the different countries of 
Europe. Results of this exhaustive study were 
embodied in a book published in 1876. After his 
return to America, he practiced as a neurologist, 
and conducted a small private school in New 
York, which the widow has so brilliantly carried 
on since his death—October 12, 1880. 

He said: “As education spreads in the masses it 
also descends lower in the strata formerly devoted 
tO ignorance and inferiority. From the child who 
is belated in speech, or whose perceptions are 
obtuse, conceptions slow, activity sluggish or 
unruly, and actions ineffective, to those whose 
brightness is their true teacher, the distance is 
small at first; but becomes greater every day, for 
this reason: In children the growth of the in- 
capacity is not always due to an aggravation of 
its original cause, be it disease, ill nutrition, ill 
usage, etc.; but to a secondary one, namely, the 
want of a proper education, which is not to be 
found in the ordinary schools and which is the 
object of the psycho-physiological training.” 
“It is the careful adaptation of physiology to the 
development of the dynamic, perceptive, and 
spontaneous functions of youth.” “This physio- 
logical education of retarded minds as a result of 
systematic training of the special senses, the func- 
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tions and muscular System,” says Fernald, “was 
looked wpon as a ‘visionary theory; but it has 
‘been verified and confirmed by modern experi- 
ments and researches in physiological psychol- 
ogy.” 

The training is an alliance of medical science 
and psychology “and is the means of developing 
harmoniously the functions, the aptitudes, the 
moral, intellectual, nervous and physical 
capacities, and so it insures uniform cultivation of 
the whole being.” The individuality of each 
child must be given careful study. Some of the 
deviations are related to the shape and size, ob- 
servable defects; some are alterations of internal 
structure and not apparent to the untrained ob- 
server. In all cases, the powers are to be ascer- 
tained by psychological ‘and medical examina- 
tions. The process of education then followed 
is: “(1) Motor power; (2) the senses; (8) the 
perceptive faculties; (4) by gymnastics of com- 
parison; (5) the excitement of sentiments and. in- 
stincts by normal necessities; (6) special excita- 
tion of spontaneousness and initiative; (7) inces- 
sant provocation to régular action, to speaking, 
and the exercise of the other faculties then de- 
veloped.” 

With each child, the’training is to begin where 
his natural progress was arrested, and should 
correspond to the organization and natural evolu- 
tion of the functions of childhood. “Some 
possess anomalies of function which need sup- 
pression, or to be given better employment ; 
differences which must be supplied; feebleness, 
strengthened; peculiarities, watched; eccentri- 
cities, guarded against ; mental aptness or organic 
fitness given specific openings.” 

The inert, immobile child must be stitred to a 
desire for action; as long as his will fails him, ours 
must take its place and carry him through walks 
and other performances of muscular activity; the 
automatic, mechanical and spasmodic movements 
have to be given training that will, in time, “pro- 
mote willed immobility, on which all harmony 
and usefulness of movement depend.” 

In all exercises, Seguin gives preference to real 
duties borrowed from daily use. The children 
thus trained are more practical, and so more 
helpful in their social relations. Such appliances, 
also, offer less tendency to overexertion. Fol- 
lowing the great natural law of “action and re- 
action,” active exercise of each function is fol- 
lowed by a rest period; as, eye training gives 
place to finger manipulation; attentive silence to 
songs or other exercises requiring voice -emission. 
Fatigue and nerve strain are thus averted. 

Imagine a child who will not move. Exer- 
cises that act on the inactive muscles as nearly 
as possible like natural impulses must move him. 
The legs do not bend, they are made to yield 
under the elasticity of a baby jumper; the feet do 
not come forward for the walk, they encounter a 
spring-board which receives and sends them back. 
Massage and a treadmill, also, help to strengthen 
the muscles; but still he does not walk a step. 
Exercise on stairs and a horizontal and inclined 
ladder follows. Then, as he begins to take halt- 
ing steps, he is led to trace over foot-prints 
marked on the floor, and over a walk made un- 
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even with obstacles. At first, a strong belt, held 
firmly about the waist, gives confidence. Finally, 
his own head does 'the guiding,—‘“the muscles are 
intellectualized,” for, “To walk among so many 
obstacles is to think.” 

The same intelligence accompanies all training 
to develop steadiness of body, hand, and eye. 

Hands of defectives present great defects in 
structure. Their incapacities put ‘barriers be- 
tween the child and everything’ to be acquired. 
To correct these ‘anomalies much mechanical 
manipulation must be regularly given before 
there can be co-ordination. Frequent» handling 
of simple articles —wiping dishes, picking up 
sticks and stones, cutting, hammering, separat- 


-ing wooden oblong blocks and triangles, piercing 


objects, using dumb-bells, grasping. ladder, 
balance pole, etc:, assist in giving muscular con- 
trol, and are practically helpful till he cam apply 
the three principles of prehension,—seizing, 
keeping hold of, and letting go. 

Shoulders, rounded by various causes from de- 
jection to curved spines, are straightened by use 


of a backboard,—a long board inclined against a 


wall, armed with upright rods which project in 
pairs and support both hands and feet in making 
an ascent and descent. This apparatus looks 
like a centipede. 

A swing, acting against a spring-board, be- 
comes an instrument of positive activity where a 
rope, passed through a pulley, is placed in the 
child’s hands, with which he can pull his weight up 
and down. This action strengthens chest, arms, 
neck, spine, and legs, as well as destroys acute 
nervous sensibilities of the hands and feet. 

Precision and accuracy of hand and sight are 
acquired by the use of peg and nail boards, 
balancing pole, geometrical insets, winding balls 
of various sized yarn, buttoning and unbuttoning, 
lacing and unlacing, the handling of minute 
articles and contrasting materials, adjusted to 
each child’s need. The philosophy of the applica- 
tion of the means and instruments should never 
be forgotten; the ultimate end of motor training 
is to develop the pupil’s power of muscular self- 
control. 

The senses may be in themselves normal, vet 
impotent to perceive sensations, just as the motor 
organs were incapable of moving because of 
mere deficiency of the will. These sensory de- 
fects interfere between the child and the objects 
of his first training. Sensory response can be 
provoked by alternate, abrupt feelings that can 
not fail to be perceived, by moving and stimulat- 
ing them by contrasts, 

Taken after prehension and imitative training 
the hand is ready for tactile training. This 
tactile function is the most important of the 
senses, since all the others are receivers of 
touch in various ways, and its education is the 
most neglected. Super-sensitive nerves can be 
strengthened by handling rough objects and 
materials,—use of saw and spade, and frictions 
against hard substances. Dull terminal nerves 
are sensitized by being plunged alternately into 
hot and cold water, by being passed over slabs of 
marble, over velvet and other soft substances, 
and into bodies of differing degrees of softness 
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and elasticity,—shells, eiderdown; peas, flour. 
These exercises are first given allowing the use 
of sight, then, blindfolded, the distinctions are 
made by touch alone. 

When familiarity with a number of objects has 

been acquired, blindfolded, the pupil selects the 
ones he prefers by the taste and smell. Here, 
attention, comparison, discrimination, desire are 
brought into new use. Appeal is made to his 
senses through the feelings, and by comparisons 
and contrasts, cultivate voluntary aesthetic judg- 
ment, 
Where a sense is merely dulied it is not in- 
capacitated by the peculiarity. From intellectual 
deafness, he can be trained to perceive, dis- 
criminate between, and respond to noises that 
appeal to his wants, music that quickens his 
motive powers, and speech which awakens his 
intellect. ‘“The wild boy of Aveyron paid no at- 
tention to the report of a pistol shot behind his 
head, but heard the fall of a nut.” Very in- 
active children respond to musical strains, be- 
coming quiet or making rhythmic movements as 
the tunes played are grave or gay. “Music 
awakens thought, dispels anger, weariness, mel- 
ancholy, and disposes to gentle feelings.” Songs 
are of great advantage in articulation drill. Very 
naturally children learn to discriminate sound 
sensations, and the use of speech follows. 

The long, tedious process of speech training 
had been perfected by Pereire, and these, in a 
simplified form, were used by Seguin in teaching 
speechless children to talk. 

“To make a child feel a body, it is put into his 
hand; to have him smell another it is brought to 
his nose; to have him taste another, it is put into 
his mouth; but when he turns his eyes away and 
shuts them, what can be done? The only thing 
which can penetrate the eye of such a pupil is the 
teacher’s own look; to fix the regard with the re- 
gard.” Among the physical means for training 
eye functions are fireworks, kaleidoscope, 
silhouettes, thrown on a bright background in a 
dark room, balancing pole, etc. Afterwards, 
properties of bodies are taught: colors, by using 
colored window panes, and by showing and 
naming primary colored objects; also forms and 
shapes are presented and acquired in the same 
way. Then differential visual perceptions are 
learned by contrasting differences and similari- 
ties; of colors, by arranging pieces of colored 
cloth and yarns in order; of shapes, by using 
wooden forms or insets, combining circles, 
squares, triangles, and other geometrical shapes 
which fit into similarly shaped receptacles. “Use 
of a pine brick two inches by four inches by eight 
inches teaches a child, by touch and sight, great 
variety of perceptions and ideas by challenging 
the mind to make comparisons and form judg- 
ments.” ; 

By comparison, also, the idea of size is fixed. 
Sticks, graduated from 1 dem. to 10 dem., are 
placed in order using sight. Then, blindfolded, 
what has been learned by sight is verified by the 
touch. Distance is demonstrated by similar 
sticks placed horizontally and by other objects. 

With the index finger tracing over every point 
of a slate or any flat, limited surface the idea 
of a plane is obtained. Success in this exercise 
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is followed by idealizing the knowledge in model- 
ing flat surfaces and shapes in sand and clay, 
placing wafers on the models to make centre and 
corners. Finally, using a pencil, dots mark the 
divisions, and lines are drawn. Gradually muscles 
are subordinated to express the desires of mind 
and will, till shapes, marked to a pencil line, are 
whittled; and a pin, hammer, and nails are used to 
outline similar and contrasting designs. Now, 
by imitative drawing, lines, curves, and figures are 
made; until, finally, differing lines are combined 
to form letters. Erasing the patterns thus copied, 
the combinations are reproduced by the pupil, 
and in so doing he is writing without suspecting 
it,—executing his notions of forms and figures. 
At this period of development, the child both 
draws and models different forms and idealizes 
his sensory perceptions in expressive drawings. 

In teaching any new thought, the point is put 
behind something well-known, so that the child 
will confidently go ahead. In each lesson there 
is a mark which he can reach. To leave him below 
it, the opportunity to grasp it may be lost. “We 
must teach everyday the nearest thing to that 
which each child knows or can know.” This idea 
is especially emphasized in developing writing 
and reading, and the steps can not justly be 
abridged. Only a very unsatisfactory resume can 
be given here. 

Names and sounds of letters are taught from 
letters printed on cards, made of solid wood 
strung on wires in frames, and detached, like our 
spelling-frames, and pasted in divisions of a box 
where others can be matched to them. Mony- 
syllabic and polysyllabic words, written and 
printed on cards, are sounded and learned in the 
same way.* 

“Speech was treated as a combination of voice 
and articulation enforced by wants; writing was 
deduced from objective imitation; reading is the 
result of both speech and writing. Each word 
has a shape, name meaning. Three well-known 
objects—apple, bread, and book—are shown. 

I. We say “bread,’—the pupil shows a piece 
of bread and apposes it to the written or printed 
word. 

Il. We show a piece of bread, he must say 
“bread” and place the word on the piece. 

III. We show the name, he must show the 
piece and give the name. So, to writing, reading 
and speaking, comes understanding. The sub- 
jects shown should be within his prehension and 
comprehension. Utmost care should be taken to 
impress correct perceptions only. 

Great patience needs to be tendered these slow- 
growing minds; teachers are too apt to act and 
speak when the child should have been allowed to 
act and speak for himself. Activities are thus 
wrongly thwarted. Natural impulses are to be 
guided, not repressed. 

The qualities of things 
through personal experience. 
piece of wood is round or square. 
and feels it to see if it be sweet or rough. So by 
object lessons he learns qualities. Moral 
qualities, too, are to be made prominent above 
mere physical qualities. The objects used should 


are best acquired 
You tell a child a 
He bites it 





—— preferred this to the word-method of Jacotot, which Wil- 
bur, Doren, and others have used to teach peculiar children to read. 
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go directly to the point: pictures, toys, clay, 
scissors, pencils, colors, books. Toys are valu- 
able in sense training in development of human 
sympathies and, by teaching parts and properties, 
their actual uses and proper application are 
learned. 

“The making of objects will mainly be regulated 
by the wants of the hand to execute, and of the 
mind to create ideals,” 

As already related, by the use of graduated 
sticks and blocks the idea of size and comparison 
has been learned. By the law of contrasts, we 
do not feel with our senses alone. Association 
and comparison of terms large, small, more, less, 
and objects lead to comprehension of number. 
The sticks, marked off into decimeters, teach re- 
lations of number from 1 to 10. 

Memory is trained’ by ‘perceiving and express- 
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ing impressions; impressions are made in pairs 
and produce ideas.. At first, the exercises are to 
be presented so that they may be impressed with 
associated ideas, with no rote memory. Memories 
of every-day actions which have to be performed 
again, moral and orderly suggestions, that bear on 
future conduct, are first treasured. Formation 
and expression of images can early be cultivated, 
so imagination, the tésult’ of comparison between 
sensations, is Dorn.’ Pictures, stories, games, 
movement, and recitations find natural response 
here, and should be used to create ideals and 
healthy activities of the imagination. Models of 
moral, intellectual, and physical excellence feed 
the imagination. It is so that, between the 
simplest image and the ideal it suscitates, imagi- 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


A MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT 
Massachusetts rural school supervision is by 
far the best in the United States. Indeed this is 
the only state in which every rural school has 
close, expert supervision. As a result the rural 
schools are exceptionally good. True, not all 
are equally good, but few are really poor. 


SHELBURNE-BUCKLAND-COLERAIN. 


In the late spring I had the rare opportunity 
of visiting, with District Superintendent Arthur 
W. Smith, half the schools of the Shelburne- 
Buckland-Colerain district, with its forty schools. 
From Buckland Centre, four miles west of Shel- 
burne Falls, to Shelburne Centre, four miles east, 
we visited every school, including one-room rural 
schools, two-room village schools, graded town 
schools, and Arms Academy, the high school of the 
district. 

The state requires that every town too small 
to have a superintendent of its own shall be in a 
“district” that shall employ a superintendent 
whose expert ability has secured for him a cer- 
tificate from the state board of education, and 
who shall be paid not less than $1,500, and no 
such superintendent shall have more than fifty 
teachers to supervise. 

Of this $1,500 the state pays directly or in- 
directly $1,250. Of this $500 is conditioned upon 
the better pay of the teachers. 

The state also helps these towns in other ways. 
Buckland, with a total enrollment of 235 pupils 
(boys 116, girls 119), and ten teachers, receives 
from the state, in addition to the superintendent, 
from the state school fund $1,102, and for tuition 
for high school pupils sent out-of-town $1,346, 
or $2,448, and nearly the entire salary of the 
superintendent. Buckland pays from $11 a week 
to $14, and most of the teachers have had good 
professional as well as educational preparation. 
Transportation of pupils costs $406. The total 
cost of the schools is $7,829. 

Shelburne, with a total enrollment of 282, re- 


ceives from the state, in addition to the superin- 
tendent, $897 from the state school fund and $500 
for its high school, or $1,397. The transportation 
of pupils costs $965. The total cost is $9,951, 
exclusive of high schools. The pay of teachers 
ranges from $10 to $14, as a rule about a dollar 
a week less than in Buckland, and the scholar- 
ship and professional training of the teachers are 
about that much lower. 

Colerain, with 294 pupils, receives from the 
state, aside from the superintendent, for high 
school tuition out of the town, $1,187, and from the 
state school fund $1,370, a total of $2,557. Trans- 
portation costs the town $590. The total cost of 
schools is $10,029.. The wages are much lower 
than in either Shelburne or Buckland, half of the 
teachers receiving $7 or $8 a week, and few 
teachers have had normal school or other pro- 
fessional training. 

Shelburne has Arms Academy, with a fund of 
about $30,000, and is the high school for most of 
the students of Buckland, Colerain, Heath, and 
Charlemont. This is the only high school any- 
where in this group of towns. The academy has 
a fine college preparatory record, being on the 
accredited list of most of the colleges of New Eng- 
land, sending usually from five to eight students 
to college each year, Brown University and Mt. 
Holyoke being the favorites. 

The academy has done little by way of the 
modernization of its curriculum aside from the 
introduction of a commercial course. The usual 
attendance is about 100, and when it is modernized 
in its courses, and still maintains its college pre- 
paratory standards, it will easily double its attend- 
ance. The principal, J. R. Childs, a graduate 
of Amherst, 1903, with experience in Iowa, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts, is as up-to-date an 
educational leader as I have met in many a day, 
and it is easy to see a future for Arms Academy. 

Both drawing and music are taught in every 
school in the district. Miss Bernice F. Peavey 
teaches drawing in every school in the district, 
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and Clarence L.. Brigham teaches music in 
every. school in the district, and also in Heath 
and Charlemont. It is Superintendent Arthur W. 
Smith’s first term, but he has a good grasp on 
the situation, as a day with him shows, and his 
reports to each of the towns emphasize his 
Sanity,. mastery of details, and progressive 
aspirations. 


—-- ,* 
ory ? 


A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 
SCOTT NEARING 
. Does education exist for children or do chil- 
dren exist for education? 

If, children exist for education, then it is just 
that an objective standard should be created; it 
is fair that a hard and fast course of study be 
mapped out in conformity with that standard; it 
is right that educational machinery be constructed 
which turns out of the schools any child who does 
not conform to the school system-—as-it ise +f 
children exist for education, they. should. either 
conform to its requirements, or else, if they will 
not or cannot, they should be mercilessly thrust 
aside. 

If, on the other hand, education exists for chil- 
dren, then the primal consideration must be child 
needs. If any one child, or any group of children, 
has needs which are not met by existing educa- 
tional institutions, then these institutions must be 
remodeled. If an adequate, congenial education 
is a part of the birthright of every American child, 
then educational institutions must be reorganized 
and reshaped until they furnish that birthright. 

Already the answer has been formulated. Al- 
teady educators haye recognized the potency of 
the saying: ‘The schools were made for the 
¢children, not the children for the schools.” Hence 
it follows that no school system is so sacred; no 
method of teaching: so venerable; no textbook so 
infallible; no machinery of administration so per- 
manent that it must not give way before the edu- 
cational needs of childhood. 


—* sa. +e 
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THE EXCITEMENT OF TEACHING 

My friends outside the college gates say to me: 
“How monotonous it must be to teach the saue 
thing over and over!’ Nonsense! You never 
teach the same thing twice; how can you, wren 
each time. it must be fitted to different minds? 
They say: “How tiresome to be always shouting 
at unwilling ears!” Tiresome! The more unwill- 
ing, the more adventurous is the effort. And 
even the cultural neglect in the American home, 
and the curious intellectual deadening which 
seems to occur in many American preparatory 
schools, have not made these student minds un- 
willing. Occasionally sluggish, sometimes inat- 
tentive perhaps, but not consciously unwilling ; 
and if unconsciously so, then hostile not to the 
teacher, but to the new idea or the discipline oi 
thought. I speak as one largely ignorant of tine 
battles of the market-place and stock-exchange, 
which our weekly story-papérs have made so ro- 
mantic, and thus am subject to correction; yet I 
dare assert that few experiences in the run of 
daily work are more stimulating, more exciting, 
than teaching. 

I do not mean that the performance is thrilling 
for the class—undergraduates quickly become 
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callous to all but the strongest stimuli. But to 
the sensitive teacher the hour is charged with 
quicksilver. You see the minds of the thirty-odd 
men below you in their faces. You feel their re- 
sponse when the current of interest sets strongly. 
and your points tell. You feel the relapse when, 
one after another, they begin to driit away, and 
must be swung back, like particles in the field of 
an electro-magnet, by some, stronger charge of 
electricity, some more vigorous effort in yourself. 
It is nervous work, but it is quite as interesting, 
I think, as a business deal or a lawsuit; and the 
materials with which one works. are far more 
agreeable; the results—when there are results-- 
of an importance infinitely more. great.—Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Canby, in Harper’s Magazine for 
April. 
THE WORTH OF SCHOOL PAPERS 
» The school that has no students’ publication 
may, like the country that has no history, be a 
Happy! drie} but it is with the happiness of stagna- 
tion, as Vice-Principal Charles B. Gleason of the 
San Jose, Cal., high school phrases it in his excel- 
lent monograph on the proper management of 
school papers.* , Journalism, is’ as fitting a diver- 
sion as athletics and has just as many dangers and 
possibilities for service. Anything in the nature 
of newspaper work appeals to many boys and girls ° 
and a business. undertaking is attractive to as 
many more, In every school there should be an 
opportunity for the pupils to, get out some sort of 
a publication—annually, weekly, or best of all, 
monthly. There are enough examples of excel- 
lent school papers throughout the country to 
show what can be done when the paper is wisely 
organized. High school teachers and principals 
should recognize an important duty in giving 
every possible assistance. 
MATTERS OF ORGANIZATION. 

The best results require some sort of active co- 
operation between teachers and students, and it 
is almost certain that the best results are reached 
when the control of the student publications is 
vested jointly in faculty and students. The sys- 
tem at the San Jose high school seems to be an 
excellent one and one which should prove work- 
able in almost any school. A committee consist- 
ing of three teachers, appointed by the principal, - 
three students chosen by the executive board ot 
the associated students, and the two editors have 
general supervision in all matters of publication. 
The editors choose their own staffs, subject to 
approval of the committee, which also appoints 
from its student members an auditor, who receives 
all money collected by the business managers, and 
pays all bills allowed by the committee. In speak- 
ing of this system, Mr. Gleason says: “Th> ac- 
vantages of such an organization are that it 
brings the faculty into close touch with the school 
papers, thus avoiding many misunderstandings, 
and gives to the editors the advice and support ot 
representative students not directly interested in 
the publications,.and of those who from their 
greater maturity and wider experience can be ot 
great service to them, especially in their relatiorts 
with outside parties. It helps, too, in maintaining 








** The School Paper.”” By Charles B. Gleason and George I. Lynn. 
Paper. 40 Pages. Price, 50 cents. 
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all departments ‘of thé! pablicatio#is! on a busiiiess 
footing. Experience has théwh that much of the 
friction between faculty and editors is: obviated 
by this arrangement.” The ‘students are in the ma- 
jority on the committee, and can outvote the fac- 
ulty members, often without any fear of later un- 
pleasant consequences.. Yet in spite of the fact 
that the older and younger heads hold widely’ di- 
vergent views on many matters, and these ‘views 
are often held with considerable intensity, the ma- 
jority has uniformly deferred to the judgment of 
the minority, and few steps have been taken by 
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the managements without voluntary consultation 
with the faculty members. To be sure, this state 
of things presupposes several things: the encour- 
agement of frank and free discussien of all mat- 
ters; willingness on the part of the faculty mem- 
bers. to show reasons.for their stand where it 
would be easier, and perhaps justifiable, to exert 
their authority; in, short, that the teachers make 
it apparent that they are doing their best to. pro- 
mote the enterprise, not merely to hold it in check 


or place impediments in the way of its free prog- 
ress.” 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, STAFF OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, ROSTON, MASS. 


[This is the first of a series of ten articles to appear 
during the next few months in the Journal of Education. 
These articles will inform the readers of the Journal of 
the progress of mine committees of the National Edu- 
cation Association, appointed to report upon the re- 
organization of the various high school subjects. This 
article is contributed by the chairman of the committee 
of the N. E. A. under whose general direction the other 
committees have commenced their work, In most in- 
stances the temaining articles will be written by the 
chairmen of the various committees. It is expected 
that many principals and teachers will desire to secure 
the entire series of ten articles, and consequently the 
Journal of Education offers to send the mime remaiming 
articles for the nominal sum of ten cents.—Editor.] 

Nine committees are now at work preparing 
reports upon the reorganization of the various 
high school subjects. These committees were ap- 
pointed by the president of the National Educa- 
tion Association at the request of the Secondary 
Department of that association in its meeting in 
July, 1912. This action of the department was a 
logical outcome of the report of the Committee 
on the Articulation of High School and College, 
adopted the previous year. That committee, in 
its report, maintained the following proposition :— 

“Within certain broad limits, the satisfactory 
completion of any wellplanned high-school course 
should be accepted! as ‘préparation for college.” 

The new committees were instructed to work 
under the general direction of the Committee on 
the Articulation of High School and College, but 
it should not be inferred that their conclusions 
are to be determined by the present conception 
of “preparation for college.” To avoid the possi- 
bility of such a misunderstanding, the committees 
have requested a change of name, and it is prob- 
able that they will be known under the name of 
the “Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education.” 

Great care has been taken in appointing the 
committees. Many people, including each state 
superintendent, were asked to suggest persons 
best qualified for the work. Over one hundred 
members have already been appointed, and it is 
probable that the membership will eventually 
exceed two hundred, as three committees are 
still to be organized, and others are to be en- 
larged. The membership is well distributed geo- 
graphically, thirty states already being repre- 
sented, . 


The chairmen, of the nine committees now or- 
ganized are as follows: Ancient languages, Dr. 
Walter Eugene, Foster, Stuyvesant high school, 
345 East 15th street, New York city; business, 
A. L, Pugh, High School of Commerce, 65th 
street, New York, city; English, James F.. Hosic, 
Chicago Teachers’ College, Chicago; household 
economics, Dr, Amy Louise Daniels, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; mechanic arts, Professor 
Frank M, Leavitt, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; modern languages, William B. Snow, Eng- 
lish high school, Boston; music, Will Earhart, 
director of music, Pittsburgh; natural, science, 
William Orr, deputy state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Boston; social science, Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, Bureau of Education, Washington, 

Professor A. V.. Storm. of the University of 
Minnesota has been appointed chairman of the 
committee. on agriculture, but his committee has 
not yet been. organized. 

Each of the above chairmen desires to Teceive 
suggestions, from those engaged ii secondary 
education throughout,.the United States, and it 
is hoped that all, those reading this article will 
consider that they,.are personally invited to send 
suggestions, 

Several of the committees have held meetings, 
and others have commenced. correspondence. 
Two joint conferences have been held in Phila- 
delphia, one in December and the other in Febru- 
ary, nearly forty members being present at the 
second joint conference. 

Each committee is to submit its first report at 
the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Salt: Lake City this coming July. These 
reports will probably consist of three parts as 
follows: 1. Conclusions already reached. 2. Ques- 
tions that call for immediate discussion. 3. Ex- 
periments that should be tried during the ensu- 
ing year, together with a description of the 
conditions under which, it would be wise and 
profitable to try such experiments, 

Opportunity is to be given at Salt Lake City 
for a full discussion of each report, to be led, if 
possible, iy an expert in the field in which the 
particular subject should yield positive results. 
For example, the discussion of the report on 


English might be led by a journalist, and the 
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report on social science’ by someone actively en- 
gaged in large social movements. 

In 1914 each committee expects to make a 
second report, but it is doubtful whether any of 
these reports can be final. There is, however, 
so much need for the findings of these commit- 
tees that an effort will be made to have each 
feport as comprehensive as possible. 

It has been evident for some time that there 
is need for reports of national committees such 
as these. Much work has been done by state and 
local committees, and especially by committees 
of the North Central Association of Colleges.and 
Preparatory Schools. Excellent results are being 
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have a broad otitlook, and ar sing 

selves to the needs of the boys and girls ‘in their 
own schools, but the results of these successful 
attempts are generally not widely known. If these 
national committees succeed in their work, their 
reports should be of assistance in three important 
ways: First, they should lay before younger teach- 
ers careful statements of the aims, methods, and 
material appropriate to each subject; second, 
through joint conferences, the committees should 
work out the interrelation between high school 
subjects; third, these reports should place the 
needs of the high school before those agencies 
that are training teachers, thereby making it 


possible to carry out the recommendations of the 
committees. 


The committees have adopted no formal 
platform, but at the joint conferences. there 
appeared to be agreement that the aim of each 


subject should be stated in terms of the effect to- 


be produced upon the ‘boy or girl rather than in 
terms of subject matter to’ be mastered. The 
adoption of this principle in secondary ' schools 
would transform’ mutch of the instruction. It 
wotld lead to critical study of the effects that 
ought to be produced upon boys and girls,—in 
habits, in interests, and in points of view. What 
are the ‘characteristics of ‘entering high school 
pupils? What should be the characteristics of 
high school graduates? What kind of citizens 
does society actually need? Such questions would 
receive far greater attention. According to this 
principle the value of a high school course must 
be ‘measured by its success in enabling the boy, 
after he leaves school (a) to ‘do the kind of things 
he needs to do; (b):to know the facts he needs 
to have.at ready command ; (¢) to possess skill in 
finding the kind of information he has occasion 
to seek; (d) to possess points, of view that enable 
him to pass those judgments, that he is called upon 
to pass, either as an individual or as a member 
of a social group; (e) to spend his. leisure profit- 
ably, and to enjoy wholesome experiences that 
are within his reach, 
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Proressor L. H, Battey: It is easy to 
ridicule the country school ... The present 
rural schools, with all their shortcomings, are 
good schools because (1) they are already in ex- 
isten¢e, (2) they are the schools of all the people, 
(3) they are small and thereby likely to be native 
and simple, (4) they are many and therefore close 


to the actual conditions of the people, 
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DOES THE SCHOOL CAPITALIZE THE OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL EXPERIENCE OF THE PUPIL? 
BY THE BOARD OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Madison, Wis. 

From. earliest years the child reared in the 
country becomes responsible for the perforniznces 
of tasks and chores which must, be done iegularly 
and at definite times. Wood must be cut, the pigs 
and calves fed, the cows must be milked, and many 
other similar duties must be done. Out of these 
responsibilities grow trustworthiness, habits. vi 
work, the, power of concentration, and application. 
The child comes to the rural school vigorous, ac- 
tive, with senses keen and a strong impulse to do. 


e€ acquired » considerable .k ledge .of his 
pee aye y Hie thas a Sohid Youn tion for 
the study, of geography, botany, zoology. He has 
some knowledge of soils; he knows why one field 
is better than another for a certain crop; in his 
observations of farm life he has been stimulated 
to reason upon causes such as wind, rain, and sun- 
shine. He is acquainted with the topography of 
the farm. He is familiar with plants and weeds 
on the farm. He knows clover, corn, potatoes, 
timothy, and other plants and grasses. He knows 
how they grow, how they are harvested, and of 
what use they are. He knows the farm animals, 
the trees, the flowers, and many of the birds. All 
of these things have interested him because of 
their usefulness and their power to increase the 
family income. This extensive fund of informa- 
tion he brings to the school. Here it does not fit 
in. His imtroduction to school work is the tra- 
ditional “see the cat,” “see the rat,” “the cat sees 
the rat,” and other worse than useless twaddic. 
Accustomed to doing things full of purpose, he 
fails to react under the stimulation of textbook 
material to which his previous experience is un- 
related. The teacher has failed to capitalize the 
child’s experience. As a result, he becomes list- 
less, indifferent, and indolent, consequently 
teachers fail to relate what they teach in school 
to what the child does and learns outside of 
school. 
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NEWARK, OHIO, PLAYGROUND CAMPAIGN 
In December, 1912, the board of education of 

Newark, Ohio, purchased a seven-acre tract of 
land situated in the residerice portion of the city 
for a high school athletic field and public play- 
ground, at a cost of $5,100. It was the intention 
of the board to equip this ground, but it became 
apparent a few months ago that the finances of 
the board would not permit this for two or three 
years. There has been some agitation by the 
board of trade and public spirited citizens for play- 
grounds in Newark. 

In ' view: of these facts Superintendent Wil- 
son Hawkins and High School Principal O. J. 
Barnes asked permission of the board to carry 
on a campaign’ to raise $3,000 by public sub- 
scription during the April vacation week. Before 
seeking this permission the assistance of all city 
teachers was secured, as well as the promise from 
high school pupils to give up their vacation week 
to this campaign. The campaign opened on 
March 31, and at the end of the first day 
$1,478 was secured, at the end of the second 
day over $2,500, and the campaign closed the 
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third day with over $4,100. Since the close of 
the campaign an additional $1,300 has been given, 
making a total of approximately $5,400 for play- 
grounds in Newark. 

The success of the campaign has been such that 
those having it in charge feel, that others, may 
profit by the plan, which was as follows:— 

(1) The superintendent of schools and principal 
of high school effected the organization. 

(2) Every teacher in the city made a contribu- 
tion but did no soliciting. 

(3) Every pupil of the city was given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute. 

(4) The press of the city carried all campaign 
matter free, and were loyal to the cause. 

(5) The women’s clubs were interested. 

(6) Many ministers made special mention of 
the movement in their pulpits. 

(7) The board of trade endorsed it. 

(8) The board of education was highly inter- 
ested and is the custodian of the funds. 

(9) The six hundred high school students were 
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divided into thirty teams of twenty pupils each, 
who ‘did ' the ~sdlitifing! ‘ Evérything was per- 
fectly organized and-at.@ stipulated time each day 
all teams met to report. The enthusiasm was 
great. 

It should be remembered. that this campaign 
was waged during the week following the de- 
structive floods in Central Ohio, and that Newark 
business men” Weré ‘fibéral céntributors *to relief 
funds made necessary by the floods. Also that 
within the same year..almost one hundred 
thousand dollars have been contributed by public 
spirited citizens for the benefit of a city hospital, 
public library, Y..W..C:A., and Y, M: C, A, 

It is now planned that with this fund which has 
béen secured as a beginning, “Newark: will 
soon have one of the most complete systems: “of 
publi¢ playgrotinds*of' any city “in the-country, 
aiid all will be correlated with the» educational 
system and under the direct, control of the city 
board of education. von 
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THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR IDAHO SCHOOLS 


Upon recommendation of a committee of the State 
Association, Walter R. Siders, chairman, the legislature 
made the following provision for standardizing the 
high schools of Idaho. It is the first fruitage in law of 
the “Report of the Committee of Nine on the Articula- 
tion of High School and College,” presented at the San 
Francisco meeting of the N. E. A.:— , 

The state board of education shall examine and clas- 
sify all high schools making application for recognition 
as Idaho standard high schools. 

I. General Requirements.—All standard high schools 
shall meet the following general requirements :— 

1. Concerning the Elementary School.—Completion 
of the eight years of work as required by and under 
conditions prescribed ‘by the state of Idaho. Each 
standard high school which is part of a system of 
schools shall have in its grades below the high school 
one teacher for each forty-five pupils enrolled, and not 
over two grades to a one-teacher room. 

2. Concerning the High School—The high school 
shall have 

(a) Suitable and adequate quarters. 
(b) Well-equipped laboratories for scientific work, 
(c) An ample reference library, including supple- 


mentary reading material upon the various 
subjects taught. 

(d) Meet the following requirements for a unit of 
work :— 


A recitation period of from 40 to 60 minutes. 

A study pursued for four or five periods per 
week. 

A school year of from 36 to 40 weeks. 

Note: Two periods of manual training or 
laboratory’ work is equivalent to one 
period of classroom work. 

(e) One high school teacher for each thirty high 
school pupils. No high school teacher teach- 
ing more than six periods per day. 

II. Classification of Standard High Schools.—All 
standard high schools shall be classified as first, second, 
or third class high schools upon the basis of the num- 
ber of units in their courses of study. as follows:— 

FIRST CLASS (FOUR-YEAR) HIGH SCHOOL. 
Shall have a course of study requiring fifteen units :— 

Seven specified units:— 

3 units English. 
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2 units mathematics. 

1 unit social science, including history. 

1 unit natural science. 

Two additional academic units ©» : 

One or both of these units shall be advanced 
to meet the requirements of a second major 
of three units. 

Six. elective units :— 


2 units foreign, uage. Note: Students de- 

a8 ones Aare ere pn HS in foreign ‘language 
will apply one of the additional academic 
units to foreign language. 

4 elective. units. to be used for whatever work 
best meets the needs of the individual. 


SECOND CLASS (THREE-YEAR) HIGH SCHOOL 


Shall ‘have a course of study requiring twelve units:— 

Seven specified units :— 

3 units lish: 

2 units ma atics. 

1 unit social science, including history. 
1 unit natural science. 

One additionalacademic mit, to be advanced 
work to meet the requirements of any group 
other than | English in which the student is 
trying to make a second major of three units. 

Four elective units:— 

l umit foreign language. Note: Students de- 
siring two years of foreign language will 
apply the additional academic unit to for- 


eign e. 
8 elective units to be used for whatever work 
best meets the needs of the individual. 


THIRD CLASS (TWO-YEAR) HIGH SCHOOL. 


Shall, have a course of study requiring eight units :— 
Five required units :— 
2 units English. 
2 units mathematics. 
1 unit natural science, or 1 unit social sci- 
ence, including history. 
Three elective units:— 
1 unit foreign language. 
2 elective units to be used for whatever work 
best meets the needs of the individual. 


FOURTH CLASS (ONE-YEAR) HIGH SCHOOL 


Shall have a course of study requiring four units:— | 

Two required units :— 

1 unit English. — 
liunit mathematics. 

One additional academic unit in natural science, 
or social science, including history, to be used 
to start, the pupil on whatever line oi study 
he expects to pursue in his second, third, and 
fourth ‘year in high school. 

One elective unit to be used for whatever work 
best meets the needs of the individual. 
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A NEW MBSSAGE FOR THE HOME 


From the garden of Eden there have been false 
notes in home training. Cains and Abels have 
gone out-of the same homes from the beginning 
of home making, and it remained for the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian era to attempt an) 
universal scientific guidance of parents in any 
community. 

The highest ideal to which we have aspired has 
been to make and enforce a law which would take 
a child out of the home and keep him out of the 
home for a certain number of hours of a certain 
number of days, of a certain number of weeks, 
of a certain number of years of childhood and 
youth. 

The highest attainable virtue of late has been 
to separate the home and school as completely 
as possible so that the home should have no privi- 
lege or responsibility for the child’s education and 
the school should have no right to direct the 
child’s life at home, even to the requirement of a 
half-hour’s school work. 

At last, after centuries of misdirected energies, 
it has dawned upon some persons that the child 
will never be educated wisely and well until the 
parents do their part in the training of-the child. 
The long-time answer that parents do not know 
how is no longer current coiri of the realm. “They 
must know how” is the emphatic answer. It re- 
mains for the schools to educate the parents, and 
it is now demonstrated that they can do this. ~ 
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For several years there have been Mothers 
Clubs and Parents’ and Teachers’ Clubs, and ofteu 
they have done noble service, but they have 
lacked adequate leadership and abundant means 
for the development of their ideals. To-day in all 
parts of the country there is some scientific lead- 
ership of the parents. It is more or less crude in 
some places, a,mere experiment, but in others it 
reaches to high science. The simplest form, but 
one of the most valuable, is in Oregon and Wis- 
consin, where they have parents report on the 
home life and work of the pupil. The next step 
up the scale is the requirement that the teacher 
shall visit each home and determine as well as 
may be as to the reliability of these reports. 

In Boise, Idaho, in the high school each student 
has a guiding teacher who does all he can to have 
the student’s life out of school help, at least not 


| hinder, his school life. 


In Utah, Dr. Stewart of the Teachers’ College 
and. Dr, McKnight of, the training,school of . the 
Teachers’ College plan to employ a man at a 
good salary to direct the home activities of the 
children. 

In the South the successful Girls’ Tomato Clubs 
have been transformed into Mothers’ and Daugh- 
ters’ Tomato Clubs, in which mother and daughter 
raise and can tomatoes together under the guid- 
ance of the school, so that the mother is really at 
school with her daughter. 

Thus all along the line something has been 
done toward the achievement of this eminently 
desirable end, but it remained for New York city 
to discover and demonstrate the scientific way to 
the skilful guidance of parents in the home life of 
their children. Six years ago Jane Day, a prin- 
cipal at New Albany, Indiana, came to the Hester- 
street district on the lower East side, and under 
the advice and with the co-operation of the late 
Julia Richman, district superintendent, did inten- 
sive work in rescuing girls and boys through the 
utilizing of their out-of-school life. There were 
some famous rescues, but more and more was it 
borne in upon Miss Day that the greatest need i: 
a complete mastery of home conditions, and for 
two years she has been at work in an up-town 
district between Seventieth and Ninetieth streets. 
Here are children from all kinds of homes, pros- 
perous and improvident. 

Whenever any boy or girl is out of step scholas- 
tically, aesthetically, or ethically Miss Day makes 
a complete study of the case mentally, physically, 
socially, and domestically. Carefully and judic- 
iously she confers with the mother, and when 
feasible with the father, and advises them how 
they can assist the pupil to get back into step. 
Thus without friction practically every child is 
saved from dangerous tendencies, is led to find 
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himself, and is a joy) to the home, a satisfaction 
to his teachers, and a comfort to himself. Once 
a month there is a mothers’ study hour in Public 
School No. 166. For half the year there arc 
lectures on “The Right of the Child to be Under- 
stood.”” The topics month by month for these 
mothers are:— 

Why No Parent Knows Her Own Child. 

. Why No Child Knows Its Own Parent. 

What Children Know About Each Other. 

What Teachers Do Not Know About Their 
Pupils. 

What No Pupil Knows About His Teacher. 

The other half of the year the lectures are on 
“Environment.” Miss Day has two assistants, 
understudies, but even then the work 1s much 
contracted, is confined to a limited area. 

Not until March 7, 1913, was there the begin- 
ning of the culmination of all the hopes of the 
patient workers in the various Parents’ Associa- 
tions. 

The work of Miss Day is done under the pat- 
ronage of the Public Education Association, of 
which Arthur W. Dunn is executive secretary. 
On March 7, at the great hall of the College of 
the City of New York, 1,500 parents representing 
the Parents’ Associations of the schools, churches, 
and social) settlements “of New York were 
gathered. From one School Parents’ Association 
far down on the East Side there were 100 fathers 
and mothers. They came in a body, ten dollars 
having been raised to pay their car-fares. It was 
a sight never before possible in America. Fifteen 
hundred fathers and mothers from every section 
of the great city with its 328 square miles, and 
mostly from humble homes, comfortably seated 
in one of the most noble auditoriums in the United 
States, with an organ recital fit for royalty, and 
addresses worthy the best audience in all Amer- 
ica. All this was made possible by a combination 
of the Public Education Association, the City 
Club, and the College of the City of New York. 

As a result of this meeting Dr. John H. Finley, 
president of the College of the City of New York, 
has been provided with $5,000, that he may place 
psychological specialists at the service of these 
workers that there may be prompt and adequate 
psychological study of every out-of-step child 
with scientific advice to specialists like Miss Day 
and all principals and teachers who interest them- 
selves in the detailed study of children who are 
dependent, defective, or delinquent. 

When New York has demonstrated the possi- 
bilities through such’ service for the parents and 
child, other cities are sure to fall in line, 
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PROMISING MEETING IN BUFFALO 

Every school man is interested, or should be if 
he is not, in the coming congress on_ school 
hygiene in Buffalo. , It is the fourth international 
congress, and by far the most elaborate effort yet 
made in this country toward getting the problem 
of school hygiene before the world: 

The objects of the Buffalo Congress; which is 
to be held from August 25 to 30, are :— 

(1) To bring together men and women inter- 
ested in the health of school children. 

(2) To organize a program of papers and dis- 
cussions covering the field of school hygiene. 

@) To assemble a school exhibit representing 
the best that is being done in school hygiene. 

(4) To secure a commercial exhibit of practical 
and educational value to school people. 

In addition there isa, plan on foot to. effect a 
permanent organization for the purpose of carry- 
ing out school hygiene reforms in all the in- 
dividual communities in this country, if not all 
over the world. 

The program committee announces two hun- 
dred fifty papers and fifteen symposiums, taking 
up hygiene from the following points of view:— 

I, The hygiene of school buildings, grounds, 
materials, and up-keep. 

II. The hygiene of school administration and 
schedule. 

III. Medical, hygienic, and sanitary supervision 
in schools. 

The contributors to the program make up a 
notable list of speakers, college presidents, and 
professors; state, city, and county commissioners 
of education; teachers and superintendents of 
public schools, medical college professors; state, 
county, and city health officers; physicians in 
private practice, engineers and architects. 

Generally speaking, the topics of the sympos- 
iums will be school feeding, oral hygiene, sex hy- 
giene, conservation of vision in school children, 
health supervision. of university, school lighting, 
treatment of tuberculosis among school children, 
the Binet-Simon test, and mentally defectives. 

Educators who cannot attend the meeting may 
rely on the Journal of Education to bring them 
the mesage of the congress. 
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DAVEY OF EAST ORANGE 

Vernon L. Davey, superintendent of East 
Orange for twenty-three years and connected 
with the schools for thirty-five years, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect on June 30. In his 
letter of resignation are several paragraphs of 
exceptional significance :— 

“T have personally, and without hindrance or 
suggestion on the part of any member of any 
board ‘of education, selected every principal, 
supervisor, and teacher employed in East Orange 
during these twenty-three years. To me _ they 
seem the ablest teaching force and the finest body 
of school men and women in the country. I de 
not wish to convey the impression that my resig- 
nation has any connection with the salary, but 
the salary is not commensurate with the duties 
and responsibilities of the position. In 1896 the 
salary became $4,000. Since that time the 
number of teachers has imecreased from seventy- 
six to 210. We are now engaging eleven addi- 
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tional teachers for September. The enrollment 
has grown from 2,929 in 1896 to at least 6,500 this 
year. This is an increase of 121 per cent. Dur- 
ing the seventeen years from 1896 the superin- 
tendent’s salary has been increased from $4,000 in 
1896 to $4,500 in 1909—12 1-2 per cent. I hope 
the board and the community will come to feel 
that the services of my successor should com- 
mand a higher salary than is now paid.” _ 

Mr. Davey has had exceptional opportunities, 
and has met the responsibilities ably and nobly. 
In equipment, in curriculum, in all conditions, in 
leadership, in harmony, and in spirit, the schools 
of East Orange are unsurpassed, and Mr. Davey 
does not overstate the fact about the teaching 
force. It is exceptional. 

TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE 


The United States bureau of education has 
issued an appeal for agricultural teachers in 
high schools. The bureau _ incidentally points 
out that while the salaries of the majority of 
male teachers in the high schools average only 
$700, the teachers of agriculture are receiving 
$1,200. Lack of teachers is the explanation 
offered by the bureau as the cause for the higher 
remuneration for those who teach agriculture. 
Not only is it found that the average pay of im 
structors in agriculture is higher than for other 
teachers, but that teachers who are able to give 
such instruction in addition to regular work 
command better salaries than they otherwise 
would and are more likely to be advanced to 
principalships than if they had not specialized in 
agriculture, There are to be thousands of posi- 
tions for teachers of agriculture. It opens up a 
new and most attractive field. for young men, 


especially, who both love teaching and love farm 
life. 
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FARGO OUTCOME 


The air is full of wars and rumors of wars, edu- 
cationally, and Fargo has been the seat of one of 
the lively wars. In midwinter the board of edu- 
cation decided by a vote of six to three to select 
a successor to W. E. Hoover, who has been super- 
intendent for several years. 

No successor was “elected and accepted,” and 
Mr. Hoover’s term did mot expire until June. 
As an election was to be held in mid-April a 
petition of 2,500 electors asked that no action be 
taken by the board of education until after the 
April election. The petitioners also came out 
squarely for Mr. Hoover’s re-election. 

Three members were to be chosen. The issue 
was sharply drawn. If the friends of Mr. Hoover 
elected all three members, he would be retained. 
If they elected but two and the opposition one he 
would be defeated. It was a landslide for the 
Hoover candidates. There was no. chance for 
question as to what happened or as to what it 
meant. The vote was larger even than in the 
presidential election of last November. Mr. 
Hoover is exceedingly popular locally, as this dem- 
onstrates, but beyond that he is popular in the 
state and in the adjoining states so that the 
election is highly significant. 
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NOTABLE SELECTION 


Dr. T. N. Carver of Harvard University has 
been selected by Secretary Houston to take 
charge of a new branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to-be known as “Rural 
Organization Service,’ designed to aid the 
farmers in economic prosperity and social pro- 
motion of rural life, and also in co-operative buy- 
ing and selling.’ Dr. Carver’s selection is most 
happy, as he: has become known as one of the 
most eminently sane leaders in this field of en- 
deavor. His work, “Principles of Rural Eco- 
nomics,” published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., is the 
one masterpiece on this subject. Although he 
is now professor in the most classic of American 
universities he is distinctly western by birth, and is 
acquainted with rural conditions and agricultural 
life from adequate experience. 
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UTAH’S WELCOME 


Attendance upon the National Education As- 
sociation now promises to be much larger from 
the East than was feared for a time. Utah prom- 
ises to be an attractive place for Eastern people 
and the fact that more is to be done by way of'en- 
tertainment than has ever been done elsewhere 
is proving to be a reason why some excursionists 
are going to Salt Lake City. Everything will be 
done that money and hospitality can do for the 
pleasure of the visitors. 





Joy is the great tonic of the nervous system and 
it is nowhere more serviceable to humanity than 
in the school. A  schoolroom. where genuine 
joy abounds is physically, mentally, and morally 
healthy. 


The number of students in the high schools 
of Wisconsin who take Latin decreased twelve 
per cent. during the past year, while the num- 
ber of those taking German increased ten per 
cent. 


A group of 306,000 children in the kinder- 
gartens of the United States looks large, but 
there are 3,694,000 children of kindergarten age 
who are not therein. 


The common drinking cup is gone in so many 
states that it should go from all, even without law. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


A good motto: “Health habits educate more 
than health maxims.”’ 


Wordsworth is President Wilson’s favorite 
poet. 


The cigarette is a deadly enemy of the school. 
Wider use of the school plant is sure to conic. 


Less artificiality is the demand of the day. 
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INDUSTRIES 


R. W. WALLACE 


GOAT RAISING 


So many inquiries have been received by the 
United States Department of Commerce and 
Labor as to the possibility of establishing an ex- 
tensive goat industry in the United States, ihat 
the department has issued a number of publica- 
tions on the subject which convey much valuable 
information. Among these publications are sev- 
eral reports from United States consuls, located 
in foreign countries where’ goats are extensively 
raised, and from which millions of goatskins are 
exported annually to this country for the Ameri- 
can leather trade. 

So little is generally known by our people 
about ‘the goat industry as already established in 
the United States, that some statistics: prepared 
by the department are essential to a propef ‘ap- 
preciation of ‘it. 

According to the census of 1910 there are close 
upon 3,000,000 goats in this country, of which by 
far the larger proportion are in the southwestern 
states. Among these a considerable number are 
of the celebrated Angora breed. «Of all che 
breeds of goats comprising our American flocks 
the number has just about doubled during the 
last decade. 

Yet this number, respectable as it seems, is Lut 
small compared with that of some foreign coun- 
tries. Mexico has more than four millions; Tur- 
key in Asia, nine millions; South Africa, tweive 
millions; and British India, thirty-four million. 
Other countries with fairly large numbers of 
goats are China, Australia, Brazil, and Argentina. 
Switzerland also has many small flocks, which are 
used largely for daity ‘purposes, such as prepar- 
ing condensed milk and various forms of cheese. 

For its extensive and eVer-enlarging leather 
trade, the United States is almost entirely depen- 
dent upon foreign ‘coufitries for its supply of goat 
Skins, which énter into the manufacture of certain 
grades! of Shoes, chiefly ladies’ shoes. During the 
past decade five hundred million goatskins have 
been imported by this. country, at a cost of $250,- 
000,000. This means,an annual American outlay 
for these imports of $25,000,000. The skins are 
sent from at least twenty | different foreign 
countries, in all contiments.of the globe. The 
American buyer, may be found in Smyrna, 
Mombassa, Aden, Natal, Melbourne, Calcutta, 
Buenos Ayres, and other large commercial 
centres. British India furnishes us the largest 
number of skins—nearly one-third of the total 
importations. 

Besides these large imports for the leather 
trade, there are considerable importations each 
year of mohair dress fabrics. Mohair is made 
of goat’s hair; the fimest grades from the 
fleece of the Angora goat. The factories of 
Bradford in England, and of Roubaix in France, 
are the largest producers of genuine mohair. 
And then there are extensive importations © of 
some brands of condensed milk and inany brands 
of cheese which are produced from goat’s milk. 

Now such facts as these open up the question 


whether or not the United States should not en- 
courage the raising of goats within its own 
borders, instead of remaining a dependent to so 
large a degree cn fore. gon lands: for  mecessary 
products from the goat industry. The depart- 
ment quoted beforehand commits itself to 
the belief that the raising of goats should be 
made an American industry, and a commercial 
asset. It maintains that such an industry would 
retain at home the millions of dollars that are 
sent out annually»for the purchase abroad of 
articles for which we are dependent on the goat. 

Some pertinent and imteresting questions. re- 
lating to this matter of goat raising in the United 
States are sure to be asked. (1)'Cam the goat 
be raised in this country with anything approach- 
ing success? An answer in the affirmative may 
safely be given, judging from the fact already 
stated that three million goats are already to be 
found within our borders. Granting thar. the 
most numerous flocks are found im warm coun- 
tries, yet it must be remembered that the goat 
is a hardy animal, and is raised in considerable 
numbers upon the ranges of the, Swiss Alps, and 
on the plateaus of Asia Minor, which are subject 
to extremes of heat and cold. It would seem 
certain that the animal would be easily ac- 
climated to this country. 

(2) Are there sections. in the United States 
where, goats could be inexpensively as well as 
successfully reared? Most certainly. The goat 
can be raised anywhere that sheep can. And 
more than, that, the goat will live and_ thrive 
where sheep would find but a precarious sub- 
sistence. The days were when Vermont and 
New Hampshire had large flocks of sheep. Ana 
the sheep would, be there today were it not for 
the pestiferous dogs, Goats would probably do 
well. in these states so far as fodder is con- 
cerned, and would be safe from dogs. The 
billy-goat rather enjoys a scrap with a dog. A 
rude shelter is am adequate provision for thc 
goat from storms, Then there are many seii- 
arid and semi-mountainous sections throughout 
the country, which are at present unutilized, 
where goats would d6 ‘well, as they are not in- 
different to coarse or comparatively scanty food. 
They manage to pick up a living where some 
other animals would starve. Arizona and New 
Mexico, for instance, might support large flocks. 

(3) Would a goat. industry pay? Judging 
from the experience of other lands it would be a 
remunerative investment. Here is a_ leaf from 
the report of Consul Canada of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico: “In 1904 the manager of a Mexican 
farm stocked it with 66,000 goats—old and 
young. These were worth (in Mexican money, 
which is about one-half the value of American 
money) $1.50 apiece, or a total of $99,000. From 
the product of this large flock he sold in three 
years, 50,000 head at $5 each, a total of $250,- 
000. After this sale he had remaining a flock of 
88,000, which was 22,000 more than his original 
flock in 1904. Counting the value of these 
22,000 head at $1,50 apiece, his investment of 
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years, which must be rated as a paying invest- 
ment. The goat is a prolific animal, two or three 
kids being born of one mother each season. 
Then, being gregarious, goats are easy to 
handle. One goatherd can take care of a 
thousand animals. 

(4) What about goat-flesh as a joint for the 
American table? The meat supply in this coun- 
try seems to be growing more acute with each 
decade. Would the use of goat-meat increase 
this supply, and aid materially in reducing the 
high price of living? The department believes 
it would. It is a well-known fact that goat 
flesh is now being sold in the markets of many 
cities of the United States. Yet we are not in- 
formed as to what class of our citizens eat it. 
The question of taste intrudes itself here. 
Whether our American people could or would 
adapt themselves to the use of goat meat re- 
mains to be seen. Yet, why not? the depart- 
ment asks. It informs us that the flesh of the 
goat when well fed for the market is quite the 
equal of mutton. But granting this, it still re- 
mains whether our American people would think 
so. This could only be proved by experience. 
Because Mexicans and Arabs and Turks and 
Hindoos eat goat-flesh and relish it furnishes 
no criterion for our American taste. It might 
instead prejudice us somewhat against it. But if 
goat flesh should be found palatable, the use of 
it would surely add greatly to the meat supply, 
and assist in keeping the price of meat within 
reasonable limits. 

Without enlarging further on the question of 
the suggested increase of the raising of goats in 
this country, and avoiding any sentimentality 
about it, there remains much in the literature of 
the department that is worth an _ industrial 
thought, and perhaps an industrial experiment. 
The one fact, amply proved, that Americans are 
sending out so many millions of money annually 
in the purchase of goat skins in foreign countries, 
when we could retain a large percentage of the 
outlay by raising the goat ourselves on our 
unutilized areas, may ultimately come to be a 
positive and determining factor in the case. 
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Lotus D. Corrman, University of Illinois: The 
wise leader in education will struggle to preserve 
the conceptions of morality and ideals of thorough- 
ness and of accuracy of our educational forbears. 
Such things may be traditions, but now, perhaps 
more than ever, attention should be called to, 
and increased emphasis placed upon them. Our 
wise leader will not only cling to and cherish 
these, but he will give a sympathetic ear to the 
valid claims of the reformers—he will recognize 
the increased complexity of modern social and 
industrial life and the consequent modification of 
school materials and school practice. He will not 
seek to revolutionize educational theory and 
schoolroom practice, nor will he fight to keep it 
unchanged. He will make changes as_ rapidly 
as the shifting conditions of life and the needs 
and character of his-commynity warrant, 
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SCHOOL DESKS 


HENRY B. WILSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Il). 

The present-day, school is usually equipped with 
desks and seats as was its predecessor, but the 
number is greatly reduced and the type is de- 
cidedly improved. Not only are seats of different 
sizes provided in each room to suit the varying 
sizes of children, but both seat and desk are scien- 
tifically constructed in the interest of the health 
and growth of the children. Further, during tnc 
past five years one-seventh of all school desks 
purchased here have been of the adjustable type. 
By the use of such desks, it is possible to accom- 
modate comfortably all children who cannot be 
so accommodated by standard desks and seats. 

Recently the tendency has been growing to fur- 
nish schoolrooms with more flexible type of fur- 
niture than the school desk. Considerable exper- 
imenting has taken place with the use of a mov- 
able school chair and with the use of tables and 
chairs. There are several gains from the use of 
movable furniture. The floor can be cleared for 
games and gymnastic work or for a different seat 
ing in case the room should be seated as an a;- 
sembly room for the accommodation of a larger 
number of children or of a parents’ meeting. It 
is doubtful if these more flexible types of furnitare 
have been sufficiently perfected as yet to justii; 
their immediate general adoption; but it seems 
evident the next few years will witness marked 
changes in the type of school furniture provided 
for the accommodation of children engaged in 
school work. 

A MOVABLE CHAIR. 
CHILD WORKING IN A MOVABLE 


CHAIR. 
A SCHOOL AT WORK, USING MOVABLE 
CHAIRS. 
A SCHOOL EQUIPPED WITH TABLES 
AND CHAIRS. 


—Report. 
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SEGUIN’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION AS RE- 


LAT ED TO THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
[Continued from page 541.) 





nation images new ideals, new felations, and 
applications. Children having no ideas are 
made to have some through the windows 
of their perceptions ; having no activity they are 
given some by training their tactile and muscular 
senses ; and images work in them desires and oper- 
ations of the imagination. By cultivating the 
ability to select the best models, the imagination 
of even a small intellect can be trained to elimi- 
nate vicious images and to resist degrading de- 
sires, The consequences of the possession or de- 
privation of this superior function are so great, 
that, says Seguin, “had I the choice of one out of 
two great calamities to befall the children I love, 
I would sooner see them unalphabetic than unim- 
aginative.” 

For every progress made, individual instruc- 
tion brings the advantage of concentration; but 
the intellectual and moral stimulus of group work 
is given wherever possible. In contact with 
others, the child is socialized, , Here, songs, 
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progressive and competitive games, rhythmic 
movements, dances, music. bring relaxation, va- 
riety, interest, and so happiness. “Gayety and 
mirth should be provoked ‘several times a day; 
for happiness is the object as much as progress 
and children will not be sick when'they laugh.” 
“Children should enjoy the perfect elasticity of a 
free existence, know no’ fear, no injustice, no re- 
pression.” 

Careful attention is paid to simple principles of 
morality, the inculcating of correct habits and be- 
havior, and observance of the ordinary amenities 
of life. Taught by principle and example they 
must learn the co-ordination and _ inter-depend- 
ence of what they learn with what they will have 
to do as men and women; and of what they exe- 
cute with what others need. 

Personal usefulness leads to bearing responsi- 
bilities and those forms of activity where indi- 
viduality finds expression, Each child, according 
to his capacity, should receive the moral stimulus 
labor gives,—‘“the working hand makes strong 
the working brain.”—Dr. S. W. Mitchell, 

Seguin taught that “all dormant, undeveloped, 
imperfect faculties should be given the greatest 
possible development; that awakened aptitudes 
should be applied to different, useful purposes, 
carefully choosing, in every case, an occupation 
which will bring into activity the muscular sys- 
tem, as well as the mental faculties—under the 
control of the newly aroused will.” “Education is 
the right of every child, the duty of every parent, 
the bond of the community.” 

“These methods were formulated by Seguin 
and elaborated and applied by Wilbur, Richards 
and Howe, years before the era of kindergartens 
and the dawn of the new education,” says Fern- 
ald, “and they have been the standard for train- 
ing retarded minds from their inception to the 
present time.” 

Seguin believed his system was applicable to 
the development of all children,* and repeatedly 
urged educators to modify it to their needs. 
Teachers have plucked here and there and made 
use of some part of the method,—such as object 
teaching, educational gymnastics, manual train- 
ing, school gardens, self-discipline, expressive 
drawing, outdoor schools,—(“never teach in the 
house what can be taught out of doors,” he said), 
biologic research, child study, medical and psycho- 
logical examination of children. It would not be 
possible to estimate the influence these original 





**If it were possible that in endeavoring to solve the simple ques- 
tion of the education of idiots we had found terms precise enough, 
that it were only necessary to generalize them to obtain a formula 
applicable to universal education, then, not only would we in our 
humble sphere have rendered some little service; but we would be- 
sides have prepared the elements for a method of physiological edu- 
eation for mankind. Nothing would remain but to write it.’’— 
Closing words of “Traitement Moral, Hygiene et Education des 
Iuiots, etc..” Paris, 1846. ‘‘ Theselines stand, an unheeded appeal to 
write a work on physiological education. Herbert Spencer has in- 
sisted on alarge application of the same to school and children; 
but no ex professo has been written, so that the last e of 
the tréatise of 1846 may appropriately be the first one of that of 1866 

. . « . « »« Whenthe poweref the method was demonstrated 
by its success in the treatment of idiots, and when the sanction 
given it by the French Institute seemed to point to its early appli- 
ation to popular teaching, it evident that circumstances 
were unfavorable (France was in revolution). For it is not enough 
for an idea te be ripe in the mind of a thinker and that it be hailed by 
the advocates of progress: the social medium in which it falls must 
be pevpaces foritas well. Otherwise, no production ensues from 
their contact. Generally, the ground rejects the seeds which it can 
not germinate, and they are carried, by what seems the fancy of the 
storms, to a more genial soil.” ‘‘Idiocy : 1ts Treatment by the Physi- 
ological Method.”” New York: 1856, 

In his last book, “Education,” published in 1880, Seguin predicted 
that the ideal American school training of the future wo combine 
the method of the kindergarten and the physiological principles. 
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and successful methods of instruction have 
wrought in suggesting and shaping the radical 
changes that have been made in the methods of 
modern primary teaching of normal children. 

Slightly modified, his principles of education 
and the didactic apparatus have been appropriated 
and commercialized by a modern.. “wonder 
worker” who has advertised them in this country 
as “inventions.” _Many of the best schools for 
feeble-minded, those whose education outclasses 
political features, have been doing for sixty years 
much of that which is now being so_ brilliantly 
presented to the world as “a new thing under the 
sun.” 

Like the prophets of old, Seguin received no 
remuneration for his labors, and, in many in- 
stances, we are told) both fed and clothed his 
pupils. In his enthusiasm he taught: “No wait- 
ing is long; no work, menial; no darkened mind 
is more than asleep.” To him, more than to any 
person who has yet’ lived, was given the power 
to awaken darkened intellects to the light of a 
new day. 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


School gardening has become an integral part 
of some school systems. Few school boards have 
been willing to provide instruction in garden 
work, and the superyision has generally been left 
to principals and teachers. who volunteer their 
services. In some cities, however, the work is 
officially and formally recognized and supervisors 
are employed by the ‘school boards to direct it. 


IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 

A supervisor gives all his time to school 
gardening, which has been made a part of the 
regular school course. A part of the work of 
the children is to keep records of the expenses 
incurred and of the quantity of vegetables pro- 
duced. 

About thirty garden sites, varying from half an 
acre to an acre, near the respective schools, have 
been secured, fertilized, and plowed. Two thou- 
sand boys from the fifth to the eighth grades, 
inclusive, devote one and one-half hours each 
week to gardening under the supervisor and prin- 
cipal, while the girls of the corresponding grades 
sew. Both white and colored children receive this 
instruction. Each boy this year will have a plot 
ten by twenty feet, and he will be held responsible 
for results. The school board has purchased 
1,000 hoes, 500 weeders, and forty wheelbarrows 
to be used by the boys in their work. The board 
also furnishes seeds. The boys are encouraged 
to have home gardens, and the interest of parents 
is stimulated by circular letters. An attempt 
will be made to induce the seed companies to 
furnish seed for the boys for their home gardens 
at wholesale prices. 

The garden movement in Memphis is not only 
liberally supported by the school board, but it has 
been endorsed by the Business Men’s Club, the 
City Club, and the Nineteenth Century Woman’s 
Club. It, was through the efforts of the Woman’s 
Club that gardening .was introduced into the 
schools several years ago. 

The following results have been secured: (1) 
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Children have become interested in plant life; (2) 
waste places have been made useful and beautiful ; 
(3) children have earned some spending money by 
wholesome and instructive out-door work; (4) 
fresh vegetables have been furnished for the 
home; (5) homes have been made more beautiful 
and attractive. 


It is planned by the Memphis school board to 
procure twenty or more acres near a car line 
where the larger boys who are not otherwise 
employed during the summer months may under 
intelligent supervision make truck gardening 
profitable and educative. 


IN LOS ANGELES. 


Over sixty school gardens are in operation. 
The largest ones are at Gardena Agricultural 
High school, where nearly ten acres are under 
cultivation, in grain, vegetables, flowers, and 
fruits. The gardens of other schools range in 
size from a small bed or two to lots fifty by 200 
feet. The latter have usually been loaned by 
citizens, who are glad to have children clear them 
and improve them by ‘sightly flowers and vete- 
table plots. There is a supervisor of gardening, 
with five assistants. 

In Cleveland, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C., also noteworthy 
efforts are making along similar lines. 
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QUESTIONS ON TREES 


(The object of this exercise is to fix in mind some of 
the prominent distinguishing marks of the common 
trees. It should be studied a little at a time through the 
year, so as to enable the pupils to learn from observa- 
tion. It will be well to pass lightly over points that 
cannot be verified by the actual knowledge of teacher 
or pupils. Other questions suggested by the given 
locality can be added or substituted. A collection of 
specinens and drawings will assist in the work. 
On Arbor day the exercise can be conducted as an 
ordinary review or by the favorite method of choosing 
sides. Since trees differ so widely within the species, 
some exceptions will occur to these answers.) 

1. Mention some trees in which the trunk shows 
distinctly to the top. Fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, tulip, 
larch. 

2. What tree is low and widely spreading? Apple. 

3. What tree is very stiff and straight, with the 
branches pointing upward? Lombardy poplar. 

4. What tree has a cylindrical top, and bark peeling 
off in hanging strips? 

5. What tree has a very smooth, light gray bark? 
Poplar. 

6. What trees have white bark? White or gray 
birch; paper birch. 

7. What tree has large light spots on the trunk? 
Buttonwood. 

8 What trees have the bark rough with intersecting 
ridges? Ash, tulip. 

9. What tree has dark, aromatic bark, pleasant to 
the taste? Black birch. 

10. What has aromatic bark of a light green color? 
Sassafras. 

11. Name a tree that has very tough branches, hard 
to break? Hickory. : 

12. Name three trees that have drooping branches. 
American elm, white maple, weeping willow. 

13. What tree has long, stout thorns? Honey locust. 

14. What trees have very large buds coated with 
varnish? Horse chestnut, Balm of Gilead. 
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15. What tree has large, loose buds, with inner 
scales growing large and pink? Hickory. 

16. What tree has gray, furry buds with an extra one 
above the regular one? Butternuts. 

17. What tree has red buds, three side by side in a 
row? Red maple. 

18. What tree has buds black or dark brown? Ash. 
Tennyson in “The, Gardener’s Daughter,” has the line 
“Blacker than ash buds in the front of March.” 

19. Name some trees on which the dead leaves cling 
through the winter. Beech, oak. 

20. What tree has its leaf stems narrowed so that the 
leaves tremble in the breeze? Poplar. What other 
name has the poplar? Aspen. In “The Lady of 
Shalott” Tennvson says: “Willows whiten, aspens 
quiver.” 

21. Name some trees with opposite leaves. Maple, 
horse chestnut, ash. 

22. What tree has leaves in whorls of three. Catalpa. 

23. What trees or shrubs have long compound leaves, 
with leaflets on the sides of the leaf-stalkk? Ash, butter- 
nut, locust, mountain ash, ailanthus, hickory, sumach, 
poison sumach, or poison dogwood. The leaves of the 
honey locust are twice compound. 

24. What tree has round compound leaves, with 
leaflets starting from the same point? Horse chestnut. 

25. Name a tree that has a one-sided leaf. Linden. 
What other names has the linden? Lime, basswood, 
bee tree. 

26. What tree has a leaf shaped like a mitten? 
Sassafras. 

27. Which is the earliest of the maples to flower? 
White maple. 

28. What tree flowers in October? Witch hazel. 

29. What maple has dark red flowers? Red or 
swamp maple. 

30. Which maples have greenish flowers? Rock 
maple, Norway maple, Sycamore maple. 

31. What tree has very large, fragrant white flowers? 
Magnolia. 

32. What tree has a small ciwster of whitish flowers, 
with a leaf-like scale on the stem? Linden. 

33. What tree has very large clusters of red and 
white flowers? Horse chestnut. 

34. What tree has long drooping clusters of white 
flowers? Locust. 

35. What tree has long hanging, yellow flower 
clusters? Laburnum. 

36. Name some trees that have winged fruit. Maple, 
ash, birch. 


37. What tree has long, straight, hanging pods? 
Catalpa. 

38 What tree has small three-sided nuts? Beech. 

39. What tree has red berries and sharp-pointed 
leaves? Holly. 

40. What tree has the fruit scales remaining when 
dry, in the form of a large flower? Tulip tree. 

41. What tree bears acorns? Oak. 

42. Which oak has seed sprouting sometimes before 
it falls from the tree? White oak. 

43. What deciduous tree bears cones? Larch. Give 
other names for the larch. Tamarack, hackmatack. 

44. What tree has erect cones? Fir balsam. 

45. What trees have hanging cones? Pine, spruce. 

46. Name two trees that have rather small roundish 
cones. Larch, hemlock. 
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G. E., Pennsylvania: The Journal of Education is 
an invaluable asset to any teacher. I know of no 
paper which can take its place. 


E. L., Wisconsin: I can’t do without the Journal 
It is the most inspiring educational paper I read. 
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WOMEN IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The recent annual meeting of the American 
Academy Political and Soeial Science at Philadel- 
phia was notable for the large proportion of 


women contributors to its yearly symposium. 
Nearly fifty per cent. of the speakers were 
women, showing the ‘recognition by the 


Academy's leaders that womten (who are the ex- 
penders of the household funds) are well qualified 
to give expert advice and information on the 
current topic of discussion—the cost of living. 
Chief among the speakers were Mrs. Julian 
Heath of New York, the founder and president 


of the National Housewives’ League, a body 
which has set the pace in reducing the lofty 
economic barriers between producer and con- 


sumer; Mrs. Robert W. Bruere, New York, the 
apostle of home efficiency; Mrs. Frank Pattison, 
Colonia, N. J., the originator of novel home in- 
struction; Dr. Mary E. Pennington, pure food 
expert; Miss Frances Perkins, authority on in- 
dustrial workers and executive secretary, Com- 
mittee on Safety of the City of New York; Miss 
Margaret Byington, charity expert; Mrs. 
Louise B. More, student of the wage-earners’ 
budget; Miss Ida Tarbell, historian and_ tariff 
reformer; and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
advocate of woman’s political equality and expert 
household economist. 

The symposium covered six phases of the topic 
in a comprehensive setting forth of how family 
standards, public control, the living wage, the 
minimum wage. and waste and extravagance con- 
spire to elevate the cost of living. 

J. A. Stewart. 
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EARNING CAPACITY OF TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS IN SUMMER VA- 
CATION, 1912. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA, 


Number reported as earning money.......... 418 
Sums range from ten cents to $175. 

Total pamonnt -onried, oo ke on0h so *s0nbenncrine $11,772.48 
Average for those reporting..............+.5. 28.51 


The following table shows in a general way how much 
each one earned, and the table below shows how it was 
earned and the number who worked in each occupa- 


tion:— 
Number who earned less than $1.00 each........... 17 
"g $1.00 and over but less than $5 
m $5.00 “ _agpghg i a $10 38 
" “$10.00 “ m “i,t Se ae 
“6 $25.00 ‘“ ‘“ ‘“ “ ‘“ $50 109 
$50.00 “ * att: $75 51 
“ “ $75.00.“ " Pa 
$100.00 and over........... 10 
418 
Ast WOtk: 6 cc ccc celts bc 0s ceReRE OED 0 000 mbwereewecs 1 
Pirie sO. cc RG 4 ohn og bbchas stone 6 
Sat. fi Habiocanta  .: i.cscaccditad e+e 004¥c0acsauenar a 
Bakeries and restaurantS ....:.002..ccccccccscccces 10 
adhe. on oc cntictscccsclevemeeerirees ds ccbi besedtous 1 
Barber .. shops... 020s veewewer ener ev vewsseewwewews 4 
Basketry lessons .....--s2cnsnenncsscnrsncsccncevces ] 
Cadet On SRI . 2... 6. cules ce cece eet eee eens sce ecee 1 
OI De PS CA ery 2 
Candy maker .......cccccscthedecscccnweedenaseees 1 
Canvassing ........cccececeteessesseeserssssevesess 8 
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Ty Meer Rt See eee 8 
Care of lawns, gardens, and work on farms........ 25 
CO BiG . 00 achueiithes.casnnentnstaeheehinioah 2 
Clerks and workimg in stores .........+:0:.:+.-+5 6 
CORRS weipenss Bi tile nts} « obs de esncbnhatnelial 3 
Distributing <Growlars  ..... .... 2s csisd dade on bawsatas 4 
Driving delivery wagons...............06.00eceeeus 16 
ON. SOUS. 0. Senet nt,» vhs 2 eas Cnemtanae vue eta 5 
DACORGD; 50 «xen ghee Seah che cs ules made atte oss hanes 36 
Fruit. gtobsithg rcs Bad. Sots 32 0 838 es. wav sia 3 
BROCE .. TTR, TVR es > Ween ls cUp sae edb iae 4 
House work, “minding baby,” etc...... 34 
Interpreter ........... EEE Fa AE a A a St 1 
Jomisire 36. 336). coset. Anh, veel dees ew wew oaks cw por 2 
Mechanical work, other than carpentry............. 21 
ee | A Le By Ae 17 
PERS -. 09 0: aby hadstibeaiads oxachindih<Maatinades 12 
Newsboys and those connected with the papers.... 62 

Office work—including stenography, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping . ua Shine anode tee ae 
SORE. re Avdsament abl destablt teo0\ce0-2neulteina dane 3 
Picket: selling \0...0i  dtsgeis sa's cacee cub diwcegieawt 1 
Wate? carcie? . .UiAELD. 04). KIVA. 1 
COMUNE 05 oc code aradeeah ost socacccnactiaiaaleoe 28 
418 

tee 

5,000 TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN TEE STATE 


OF WASHINGTON 
PKEPARED BY HENRY B, DEWEY 
State Superinterdent till 1913 
Preparation:— 


986 univetsity graduates 
1,726 normal schoo] graduates 
2,654 high school graduates 
302 others have attended universities 


550 -- ¥: normal schools 
hans .: % high school 
Ages:— 
Of 4,054 1,111 are 18 to 23 619 are 35 to 45 
1,204 “ 24 “ 28 207 46 “ 55 
a2 “ 2“ & 51 * 56 * 6 
Salary :— 
4,902 teachers annually earn $4,154,995. 
Of these 2,482 average $636 
1,802 " 936 
610 - 1,446 
Payments, $6.36 $12.72 $15.90 
™ 9.36 18.72 23.40 
14.46 28.92 36.15 
Service :— 


1 %—$27,612 
2%— 21,005 
242 Fo—B,045 


3,260 now in Ist 10 years earn $2,761,220. 
1300) > ee oe" 1,050,260, 
380 Sr Bae Ce “s 321,860. 
Time in present position:— 
3.700 have served 4 years or less 
626 “ 5 to 9 years 
283 10 years or more 
946 being beginners 
Eligibility :-— 
43 now eligible 


27 eligible in 6 years 
ae 


26 eligible in 1 year © “ mn Ye 

17 “ “ 2 years 60 4 dil? 

20 “ “ 8 “ 83 “ “ 9 ti 

25 - a 7 . i% Nhe 

21 é me ee .. 69 “5 es 
79 “ ays a 


671 have taught 10 years or more in Washington 
204 “ “ 15 “oe “ “oe Lal o 


9 “* § 80 “ inal 
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BOOK TABLE 


SCHOOL FEEDING. By Louise Stevens Bryant of 
the psychological clinic, University of Pennsylvania. 
Phi hia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 345 pp. 

Ten years ago the feeding of school children was not 
considered a vital problem of public school administra- 
tion. To-day the school lunch problem is seriously ap- 
preciated in the densely and in the sparsely settled com- 
munities where it presents itself most forcibly. The 
movement for providing lunches has gone so far that 
few oppose it, but many are asking that the movement 
be undertaken carefully to avoid possible dangers and 
to develop all its potential benefits. In England and in 
Europe the movement has gone much further than in 
America, and a study of practices abroad is helpful. In 
“School Feeding” Miss Bryant has collected significant 
data on school feeding throughout France, Germany, 
and England. She has also described the experiments 
m New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis, as well as in the rural schools of 
Minnesota. The actual working of the school lunches 
is clearly described, and the problems which have been 
met and sometimes solved are so presented that school 
authorities will be able to use the book as a basis for 
the actual working out of a system for their own 
schools. School feeding, Miss Bryant finds, has enor- 
mously increased the responsibility of parents, because 
they are impressed with the need of studying their own 
children. The school lunch, or breakfast, serves as a 
model, so that mothers, gradually learn something con- 
cerning food values. They begin to feed their own 
families more intelligently; they borrow recipes from 
the school dietitian. Prejudice against a duty imposed 
by school authorities gives way, as it does in the case 
of medical inspection, and it is suddenly appreciated as a 
privilege. “School Feeding” is as authoritative as it is 
comprehensive, and it should be in the hands of every 
school superiutendent. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. By Robert Harbison Hough, 
assistant professor of physics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Walter Martinus Boehm, instructor in 
physics, University of Pennsylvania. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 233 pp. 
Price, $1.10, net. 

The object of this text for engineering students is to 
develop, in logical order, the most important numerical 
relations existing among the principal quantities em- 
ployed in electritity and magnetism. No attempt is 
made to present any physical theory as to the ultimate 
nature of electricity or any mechanism by which electric 
and magnetic changes take place. The relations are de- 
veloped from definitions and elementary laws, which are 
stated in language free from the terms and conventions 
of any particular physical theory. Only those relations 
which are fundamental to the design of the various ma- 
chines and instruments used in engineering practice are 
developed. The text is to be used in conjunction with 
lecture demonstrations involving experiments. Prob- 
lems are given to illustrate the use of formulae and to 
fix in the mind of the student the conditions to which 
they apply. The matter is presented very clearly, and 
the text is excellently illustrated. 


STYLE-BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. By H. 
W. Hammond, instructor in shorthand and_ type- 
writing, Teachers College, Columbia. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 232 pp. Price, 85 
cents. 

The constantly increasing insistence of employers that 
secretaries, stenographers, and bookkeepers be well 
trained in the forms and language used in business; the 
growing demand in schools for teachers able to teach 
the subject; and the evermore increasingly difficult busi- 
ness English examinations of city educational authori- 
ties have recently raised commercial English to a higher 
grade of importance. The instruction in Pitman’s 
“Style-book of Business English,” which has just ap- 
peared in its fifth revised edition, has been carefully ar- 
ranged to meet the demand in schools where no special 
teacher of business English is employed, the average 
student being thus enabled at the mere direction of the 
teacher to find the solutions himself. Much additional 
matter on private secretaries’ duties, constructive work 
in the actual composing and filing of correspondence, 
and other information has been added to this fifth 
edition.. 
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THE THREE. GIFTS OF LIFE: A.GIRL’S RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR RACE PROGRESS. By 
Nellie M. Smith, A. M. With introduction by 
Thomas Denison Wood, M. D. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents; postage, 6 cents 
extra. 

Here is a new, skilful, sane treatment of sex hygiene. 
The new demand for sex-hygiene treatment as one of 
the means for fighting the white slave traffic came so 
suddenly that it found us wholly unprepared in litera- 
ture, as well as in public sentiment and professional 
equipment. The schools must fortify the school girls 
against the temptations which often lead to the under- 
world, and which always lower tthe tone of womanhood. 
The basis of this book on sex hygiene is the great ethi- 
cal truth—evolution or progress. The scientific facts 
of reproduction im plant, animal, and human life are 
given in demonstration of this truth. The three gifts 
are the three attributes given to the different forms of 
life by means of which they are enabled to progress. 
By this method the author has not only stated the facts 
of reproduction, but she has accomplished what is of in- 
finitely greater importance—shown their relation to life 
as a whole. The book is written in a simple style that 
is easily understood. 


PAULINE’S FIRST READING BOOK. By Lady 
Bell. New York and London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 141 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is an English book, and an excellent sample of 
what is provided for the little English children in their 
earliest reading lessons. The author has written a 
number of children’s books, and is evidently acquainted 
with the child language and the limitation of the child 
vocabulary. This last book from her pen betrays mani- 
fest ability to gauge the child’s ability, or inability, and 
every page contains matter that will not fail to attract 
as well as to develop the child mind in its acquisition of 
reading. It is in story form throughout, the story 
“About Tom and Jame and Their Naughty Friend.” 
The sentences are brief, and the words most simple and 
oft-repeated, as the frequent repetition in the author's 
view will help the little people to grasp and retain the 
words they meet. 


“A NEW IDEAL” 


“A NEW ideal for the teaching of English 
is established with these books.* The auth- 
ors realize their opportunities for rendering 
service to social and political welfare as well 
as to education. To develop the child, to 
make each successive step simple and clear, 
to articulate the subjects carefully, to review 
them persistently and constantly, and to give 
concreteness to this and other school-work 
by relating both to the realities of daily life, 
is the central thought, from the first to the 
last through both books. This series is 
destined to meet with a very hearty response 
‘rom educators who looking for thoroughly 
m dern text-books on English. Surely this 
work isa great stride forward in the making 
of facts vital and in the training of the art 
of thinking.”’ 








*The Manly-Bailey Lessons in English. Book I, 45 
cents. Book II, 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
™ every state in the Union. be 
available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
uld be received e editor not 
taper than Friday pr date of 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 





MAY. 

15-21: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

16: Arbor Day, Maine. 

18: Peace Day. 


JUNE. 
West Virginia Education As- 
Parkersburg; c R. 
Williamson, 


JULY. 

1-4: American Institute of I c- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 

690: Matiqnal Resewes (ea. 
Salt e H ‘ “ nger, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sol 

AUGUST. 

29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


18-20: 
sociation, 


Murray, sec’y. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


VERMONT. 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 

The brightest sign of hope for 
Vermont is that, not only a_ few 
school men, but that the public at 
large realizes that we have educa- 
tional problems. 

The educational commission has 
asked the - Carnegie Foundation, 
which is one of the strongest and 
most efficient organizations of the 
country, to make a survey of the 
educational interests of the state. 

Judge Watson, chairman of the 
commission, recently gave out for 
the press the plan of the commis- 
sion. Speaking of the Carnegie 
Foundation he says: “It has an en- 
dowed department called the depart- 
ment of educational inquiry. The 
work of this department consists in 
making just such educational studies 
as are contemplated in the educa- 
tional survey of Vermont, although 
the foundation has never undertaken 
30 extensive a study as this before.” 
In stating the nature of the survey 
he says: “A survey then undertakes 
to study the individual schools, to 
examine enough of them to know 
how well they are conducted, what 
character of teachers they have, what 
sort of siipervision of schools there 
is from above, what relation the ele- 
mentary school has to the high 
school, what relation the high school 
has to the college and university, and 
whether there is through all these in- 
stitutions any consistent educational 
plan or whether each is conducted as 
isolated efforts.” ‘ 

In a very interesting address given 
recently at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Vermont Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Professor Messenger of the 
department of pedagogy of the State 
University very carefully and fully 
characterized the fitness of the men 
who are carrying on the survey. 

The following are the men who 
are making the investigation: Dr. 
Pritchett, the head of the Carnegie 
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De _ * 
Foundation, is at the head of the 
survey, giving it his personal atten; 
tion. The first assistant to Dr. 
Pritchett is Dr. Clyde Furst, for- 
merly professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity and secretary of Teachers 
College. .The others are: Dr. Elli- 
ott, director of the schdéol of educa- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Hillegas, assistant professor of 
education at Teachers College, New 
York; Dr. Learned from the de- 
partment of education at Harvard; 
Dr. Olshaussen, an engineer of wide 
experience; Mr. Sayre, a member ot 
the staff of the foundation; Dr. Reed, 
legal adviser of the foundation, 
Each one is carrying on an especial 
line of the investigation. One inves- 
tigates the colleges, another the 
normal schools, another the  sec- 
ondary schools, another the ele- 
mentary schools, another the agri- 
cultural schools, etc. 

The foundation has at its disposal 
a large amount of material already 
collected for other purposes. 
are pouring through printed and 
written records of the office of the 
state superintendent, in the normal 
schools, the agricultural schools, the 
colleges, and the university. They 
are looking in upon the high schools, 
and visiting teachers and pupils in 
the schoolhouses of the remotest 
corners of the state. They are con- 
sulting with citizens of low and high 
degree. They are doing everything 
possible to make a very thorough in- 
vestigation. This will prove a study 
of the underlying principles of the 
foundations of progress for the state. 


MORRISVILLE. Superintendent 
C. D. Howe is starting a corn and 
potato contest for the children of 
his district. Prizes will also be given 
for the best samples of domestic sci- 
ence work, as cooking, etc. This is 
another worthy attempt to relate the 
schoo] work with that of the home 
and community. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON. A most 
interesting and largely-attended edu- 
cational meeting was held in South 
Burlington ‘April 25. The speakers 
were all men of note: Hon. Frank 
E. Howe, lieutenant-governor; Hon. 
Charles A. Plumley, speaker of the 


House of Representatives; Hon. 
Homer L. Skeels, secretary of the 
state Senate, and Hon. M. S. Stone, 


state superintendent of education. 

Aside from the local interest, it 
was a meeting of special record in 
that it completed the list of educa- 
tional meetings in every town in the 
state. Counting this meeting, State 
Superintendent Stone has spoken on 
education in every town in the state. 
This event completed a record which 
has never been equaled in this state 
and probably not in any other state. 
Superintendent Stone has made a 
great effort to arouse public interest 
in education throughout the towns 
of the state. Though public interest 
in education in the state is still low, 
this effort is giving results, as is 
shown by what is being done at 
present, and more will be seen later. 
The meeting was also of personal in- 
terest to Mr. Stone on account of 
the fact that in the same town he 
took the freeman’s oath when a stu- 
dent in college. 

The meeting of the Southern Ver- 
mont Teachers’ Association was one 
of the best. The weather was ideal, 
the addresses were all strong and 
helpful, and were listened to by over 
200 teachers, besides some citizens 


and students, who attended the meet- 
ings most faithfully. Brattleboro is 


an | spot for such a . 
Oa 


ible for comfort visit - 

Much credit is due 
Principal Smith and s - 
ent,® Miss Wellman, for their 
successful arrangements for. the 
meeti and for the royal en- 
tertainment and hospitality given the 


toate and others “= attended 
the ings. Specia mention 
chooiea auame of the most inspiring 
address which was given before the 
public Thursday evening by Dr. Win- 


ship. All other addresses and papers 
were very good and greatly appre- 
ciated, who visited =the 


schools. Thursday speak very highly 
of the Brattleboro schools. 

_ The officers elected for the associa- 
tion for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Principal Robert N. Millett of 


Springfield; vice-president, Superin- 
tendent O. K. Collins of Bellows 
Falls; secretary-treasurer, Superin- 

Percy H. Blake, Chester; 


executive committee, Principal E. B. 
Smith of Brattleboro, chairman, 
Miss Jessie. Judd of Bellows Falls, 
Principal Guy W. Powers of Towns- 
hend. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that the next annual conference 
be held at Springfield, Vt., on Thurs- 
day and Friday of a week early in 
May, the final decision being left to 
the executive committee. 

The schools of Windsor county are 
making large preparations for the 
corn show. 

The schools of the Wallingford 
Union are making a special stady of 
plants, flowers, birds, flower gar- 
dens, and soils during this spring 
term. 

The annual meeting of the Addison 
County Teachers’ Association will 
be held May 16. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GARDNER. Superintendent Fred- 
eric S. Pope’s salary has been 


raised to $2,300, an advancement en- 
tirely unsolicited and indicative of 
the board’s opinion of his work. 
Last year the maximum salary in 
“he grades was $500, and this year it 
was mereased to $518. Slight in- 
creases are to be given to high 
school teachers, the maximum show- 
‘ng an increase of $10. 

NEWTON. Dr. Spaulding has 
returned from Portland, Oregon, 
where he has made a thorough sur- 
vey of the school system of that city 
at the request of the school authori- 
tres. 


SAUGUS. Superintendent W. F. 
Sims has had an unusual teachers’ 
meeting in which the teachers of the 
town were the talent, and the topic 
which they discussed ardently and 
brilliantly was “Departmental Teach- 
ing Below the Tenth Grade.” Both 
sides were championed intelligently 
and spiritedly. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WATERBURY. Under the head, 
“Two Bright Spots, Anyway,” a 
Waterbury daily says:— 

“The school department and the 
city clerk’s office get a nearly clean 
‘ill of health from the bureau of mu- 
nicipal research. Is it because 
School Superintendent Tinker and 
Citv Clerk Sandland have been un- 
disturbed by political changes, or 
does it tend to show that men of the 
efficient type will get correct results 
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no matter how discouraging the sur- 
rounding conditions? The research- 
ers had practically mo suggestions or 
criticisms in regard to either office, 
and in general the school department 
seems to have a business administra- 


tion. When it comes to the repairs 
of school buildings, something seems 
to be lacking and the inspectorship of 
school buildings has not ably been 
vossed around for political purposes. 
Let the contrast sink in. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. |= The boys of the vo- 
cational school have presented Su- 
perintendent C. E. Jones with a most 
acceptable product of their shop,—a 
fine, large oak desk. Oakley Fur- 
ney, principal of the school, reports 
that this past year there were 110 
pupils in Vocational School 25, and 
ninety-five in Schpol 6. They are 
children at least thirteen years of 
age or who haye been graduated 

from a sixth grade. 

BROOKLYN. Brooklyn now 
has a Schoolboy Safety Patrol, the 
first one being started in Public 
School No. 159, Miss A. D. Wil- 
liams, principal, by Mrs. W. H. Tol- 
man, who is in charge of the edu- 
cational campaign of the Children’s 
Safety Crusade, which the American 
Museum of Safety is conducting in 
public schools. The Safety Patrol, 
as it was organized recently in Miss 
Williams’ school and as it will be 
carried out in all of the other 
schools consists of twelve boys from 
the upper grades, selected by the 
principal, whose duty it will be to 
guard the smaller children from dan- 
ger at the various street crossings 
before and after school, and see that 
the little ones get safely across. 
They will have a roving commission, 
and, in addition to their duty at the 
street crossings, will look out for 
the safety of the tiny tots while at 
play_ in the streets after school. 
Every Safety Patrol will have a ser- 
geant, probably elected by the other 
boys on the patrol, who will serve 
for one month. The members of 
the Safety Patrol will wear special 
padges of bronze and enamel pro- 
vided for them by the American Mu- 
seum of Safety. The sergeant of 


the patrol will be required to send a 
stated report on the work of his pa- 
trol 'to the museum, where a “blot- 
ter” will be, kept of all happenings 
and typical cases printed in the Bul- 
letin of the Museum. The Children’s 
Safety Crusade has thus far reached 
upward of 300,000 school children in 
Greater New York, and the work 
will go on in the vacation schools all 
summer long. 

ROCHESTER. The success of 
the recreation centre, successor to 
the social centre in Rochester, which 
was undertaken as a new departure 
in the use of the public schools dur- 
ing 1912, is strikingly portrayed in 
the annual report of J. P. O’Hern, 
assistant superintendent of schools 
and conductor of the centres. The 
report states that during the season 
the board of education. maintained 
three centres and two partial recrea- 
tion centres. The average attend- 
ance each evening at the boys’ club 
was 45, at the boys’ library, 50, and 
at the boys’ gymnasium, 151. The 
average attendance at the girls’ club 
was 56. The average attendance for 
each of the neighborhood meetings 
was 940. Concerning the public 
school lecture course, Mr. O’Hern 
in his report concludes as follows:— 

“The first year of public lecture 
courses has been a conspicuous suc- 
cess. With a total attendance of 39,- 
173, an average attendance of 229, 
and a per capita cost of seven cents, 
it would seem reasonable to predict 
2 bright future for the public lecture 
work. The average attendance in 
New York city, where the lecture 
plan has been in operation ten years, 
was 179 per lecture for the year 
1911-1912. The highest commenda- 
ction should be given to the principals 
for the earnestness with which they 
have furthered the work of the pub- 
lic lecture course.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. A great many 
Pittsburgh teachers are taking the 
gardening course at the University 
of Pittsburgh under J. L. Randall. 
These teachers are laying out gar- 
dens in various parts of the city, and 
are also studying bird and insect life 
along with their botanical work. 

PHILADELPHIA. Paving the 
way ‘to take advantage of the recent 


legislative enactment by which the 
State will assume a large portion of 
che expenses incurred in establishing 
courses of. vocational instruction in 
the public schools, the committee on 
elementary schools. of the board 
education last week instructed Su- 
perintendent Brumbaugh to study 
plans for the complete reorganization 
of the manual training departments 
of the city into one central system. 
At the same time a committee was 
appointed to co-operate with Dr. 
Brumbaugh in outlining the new 
system. Discussing the departure at 
the meeting, members declared that 
they were undecided whether to 
combine the new department with 
the office of superintendent of exam- 
mations, now in charge of Dr. 
George W. Flounders, or to organize 
an entirely new bureau, with a spe- 
cial branch devoted to the vocational 
guidance of children. John Wana- 
maker urged that the proposition of 
vocational training be studied with 
particular concern, as this question 
was one of the most important be- 
fore the board. 


of 


VIRGINIA. 

FREELING. State Superintend- 
ent R. C. Stearnes was in this section 
(Southwest) recently, where he has 
been endeavoring to interest the 
people in education, and urging them 
to make an effort to reduce what he 
calls “the alarmingly large per cent. 
of illiteracy among the white people 
of the commonwealth.” He thinks 
the present school system of the 
state will meet this situation, and 
that conditions will materially im- 
prove. It is a healthful sign that a 
live interest is being awakened in 
both patrons and school officials. 





NEW JERSEY. 
LAMBERTVILLE. Supervising 
Principal H. G. Dibble’s salary has 
been increased from $1,600 to $1,800, 





and other teachers have received 
proportional increases, 
MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Public School 70 
will have a practical printing course 
as part of the summer school work. 
Eight hundred dollars has been ap- 
propriated for equipment. 

W. P. Mustard, professor of Latin 
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The Art. of By Elbridge B. Lincoln _ This book Is based on the actual experiences 
* Sy aw: THE PROGRESS CLUB Of the atthor, ‘It tells just how the trick is . 
Better Teaching Positions Bromfield Street, Boston done. Price, 60 cents. 
: ASS 4 
at the Johns Hopkins University, 


was elected president of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States. 
Other officers chosen included: 
Charles Knapp of Columbia, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the following 
vice-presidents: George D. Kellogg, 
Union College; William F. Little, 
high school, Elizabeth, N. J.; Walter 
N. Dennison, Swarthmore; H. H. 
Yeames, Hobart College; B. L. Ull- 
man, Floyd P. Johnson, Friends’ 
school, Wilmington, Del.; Mary E. 
Harwood, Girls’ Latin school, Balti- 
more, and Mabel Hawes, Central 
high school, Washington. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 

PITTSBURG, Superintendent 
Bushby thas resigned after about ten 
years of service. He is one of the 
leaders in southeastern Kansas, and 
has developed an up-to-date school 
system. 

LAWRENCE. Two Kansas Uni- 
versity professors, F. Bushong 
and I. 'W. Humphrey of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, have been offered 
professorships at the University of 
Pittsburg. 

TOPEKA. State Superintendent 
W. D. Ross has started the work of 
the survey of the Kansas_ schools. 
When all the data is gathered, it is 
Mr. Ross’ intentions to furnish the 
information to the various county 
superintendents, with comparisons of 
conditions in other counties, and 
then see what can be done to remedy 
unsatisfactory conditions. 





IOWA. 

DECATUR. The Decatur Re- 
view on each Saturday evening ‘gives 
space to a department edited by 
children in different schools of the 
city. The department is named each 
week for the school where the pupils 
do the editing for the week, as the 
“Oakland Echo” and “Pugh School 
News.” Editorials, news, poems, 
sporting news, and compositions are 
among the contributions. 

MICHIGAN. 

MUSKEGON. The inaugural 
catalog of the Hackley Art Gallery 
is a wonderfully pleasing artistic 
masterpiece. In it the Muskegon 
board of education takes the opportu- 
nity of heartily thanking all of those 
who so generously helped to make a 
success of the inaugural exhibition 
of the art gallery. 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. “Dandelion day,” 
for which all classes will be dis- 


missed, the band will play, and the 
student body as a whole will turn in 
to dig the pestiferous weed from the 
grass of the campus, is being planned 
by a number of the leading under- 
graduates of the university. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. Carroll G. Pearse 
has been re-elected superintendent 
for three years, beginning July 5, at 
asalary of $6,000. Superintendent 
Pearse has recommended the intro- 
duction of new high school courses 
in domestic science and manual 
training. 


Summer 


Session 


FOR TEACHERS 


In Manual Training, Domestic and Applied 
Courses, June 28 to Aug. 


cal and Academie 
equipment, delightful climate. 


special bulletin to the Registrar. 


Many points of interest 


Arts, Domestic 
16,1918. Inexpensive, lent 
nearby. _Apply for 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


75 PLYMOUTH AVE., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





OUTLINES OF SCIENCE FOR THE GRADES 


PAPER COVERS 


PRICES POSTPAID 


Fifth Grade, 10 cents. Sixth Grade, 10 cents. Fifthapd Sixth, 15 cents. Seventh Grade, 

10 cents. Eighth Grade, 10 cents. Seventh and Eighth, 15 cents. Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 

Eighth Grades, 25 cents. In press, Science for the Fifth Grade, cloth, illustrated, 60 cents. 
PERCY E. ROWELL, Room 13, 2520 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California. 





Successful Teaching of is easy if you 

4 a 
History and Geography Ee puca- 
TIONAL SERIES OF CORRELATED MAPS. 
Endorsed by leading educators, new and 
original. Vitally interesting, highly instruc- 
tive, entirely pedagogical, thorough for ke- 
view or Class use, and excellent for various 
urposes. Entire map completeonly 50 cents. 

articulars free. Address EDUCATIONAL 
oomeae) ae COMPANY, Box 3007, Bes- 
ton, Mass. 





CORA MEL PATTEN, Lecturer 
and Reader, announcesa Summer School 
of Expression and Literary Interpretation to 
open in Chicago on July first. The course 
will be especially planned to meet the needs 
of teachers. For circular, address Cora Mel 
Patten, 4858 Champlain Ave., 


Chicago. 





SAM PLES FREE 
Principals, superintendents and teachers 
should send for my samples of Attendance 
Blanks, Medical Inepection Blanks, Enroll- 
ment Cards, etc. hey place your school 
work on a systematic basis. 


Hol 
Manufacturing Co., St. Albans, Ve. 








ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Drama League 
of Chicago has done extra good 
work, and its future is assured both 
as to support and influence. Cora 
Mel Patten, principal of the Marden 
School of Music and Elocution, has 
been one of the vital factors in the 
creation and development of the 
league. The summer session of the 
Marden school will greatly magnify 
this work along scientific lines. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA. J. A. Lahue, who 
was assistant superintendent under 
State Superintendent Dewey, has 
been elected to the superintendency 
of the Centralia schools. 

ROSEBURG. Superintendent J. 
W. Groves has been unanimously re- 
elected. 


OREGON. 


GRANTS PASS. After an ex- 
tended survey yof Josephine county, 
N. C. Mardis, a field worker for in- 
dustrial fairs, reported that the 
school children of the county are 
alive and active in their industrial 
work, especially in poultry raising. 
He says in his report:— 

“Superintendent Savage is an en- 
thusiast along the line of industrial 
education. He is also a good-roads 
enthusiast, and is responsible im a 
large degree for the splendid roads 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coed 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Ptt- 
man, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For beth sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


et 7 








TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. ‘‘English Grammar 
ny Parallelism and Com son”’ 165 
cloth, is the surprising answer to the long de- 
mand fora mar that makes the work a 
provable y. To reason out the proper 
use ofany element,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginhing that such a thing has 
really been made possible must prove the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Middlebury College 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountain region. For al! in- 
terested in summer study. 21 instructors, 48 
courses. Special work for elementary and 
high school teachers, and college and gradu- 
ate students. Cool, comfortable acccomoda- 
tions. Lowest rates in New England. Ex- 
tensive campus. Tennis courts, boating, 
poem 4 mountain climbing. Attractive 
social life. July 1 to August 8 Illustrated 
booklet. Address 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director 


University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 
July 7-August 15, 1913 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine. 


KEENE, N. H. 


Normal Scheol. Strong Faculty. Pupils 
stady things more than books. Best prac- 
in New England. Fine green 

rten. Rural Model School. 
Sewi am" ° pennes arte emphasived. 
Arts ‘or train Super- 

visors. Tuition Free, Catalog. cited 


WALLACE E. MASON, 
Principal. 
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Educational Legislation 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, 


tor provident teachers and schoo) officers whe are 
tor ‘tne ture. Farconai calls 
formerly of 


and correspondence invited. 


Mass. 
lanning for next year and 





A postal card will bring our memberehip blank to you; and a two-cent stemp end an 


enve 


wefare 


will return it to us. Three cents may mean dollars to you in the future because 
many calls just now for high salaried men and women for next 
impossible to advance yourself in your present position why not try the aid of an Agency? 


ear. It itis 


THE STATES TEAGHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Piigard Building 


A. W. Holman, Manager 











of that’ county. I believe the roads 
in Josephine county average better 
than any other county of the state 
that I have visited.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO. SPRINGS. The 
faculty of Colorado College sent 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Tenney, now at 
Lebanon Centre, Maine, on the 

olden anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
one sixty five-dollar gold pieces. 
Dr. Tenney was the founder of the 
college and its first president. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN aoe By moss a com 
teria manag nanced, patron- 
ized by the Lowell high school pu- 
pals is proving an immense as 

AMENTO... . The. bienni 
salty oy ‘State Superintendent Hy- 
att shows that the high 
schools “have “made a greater ad- 
vance than any other branch of the 
educational institutions of the state. 
The report shows a gain of 231.8 per 
cent. in high school enrollment dur- 
‘ing the ten-year period from 1902 to 
1912, and an ee of 2143 ~ 

. in daily attendance, an increa 
$f 5815 per cent. in the teaching 
staff, an increase of 594.6 per cent. in 
receipts and an increase of 481.8 per 
cent. in disbursements. Following 
is a comparative table showing the 
growth of the high school in Cali- 


fornia: ary 
Sehools 229 
Teachers 
Enrollment 
Graduates 
Average attend- 
ante, ,..... 
Cost of pupil, 
exclusive of 
building «..«$),',59.28 
Teachers’ sala- 
nee, v 
ece 
fe aeneamasies 1,007,646 
New. buildings, . 160,404 
Supplémentary figures prepared by 
the state superintendent show that 
the state aid of $544.93 to 143 high 
schools and $11.28 per pupil in 1903 
has increased to $798.70 to 221 
schools and decreased to $9.99 for 
each pupil. 
The Ryan-Boynton teachers’ pen- 
sion bil] passed the assembly 


12,148 


eater 


3,026,023 


last week. It provides 
a year, payable 
stallments, and 
that the teacher shall be super- 
annuated after thirty years’ service 
in the schools of California. As dis- 
tinguished from the other teachers’ 
pension bills sent to the assembly and 
the Senate, this measure provides 
for a flat pension, the amount being 
the same for all teachers, making no 
distinction as to the salary the 
teacher had received during service. 

he measure went through 56 to 1, 
Assemblyman Wylie, who had intro- 
duced a somewhat similar bill, voting 
“no.” Another feature of the bill is 
that the teachers themselves might 
assist in swelling the pension fund by 
paying $1 a month into it from their 
salaries. 

SACRAMENTO. Charles C. 
Hughes was appointed to succeed 
Superintendent Oliver W. Erlewine, 
resigned. Mr. Hughes was assistant 
superintendent, and had previously 
been superintendent in Alameda and 
Eureka. 

SAN RAFAEL. Superintendent 
Archibald B. Anderson of this city 
and Professor David Rhys Jones of 
the San Francisco Normal school 
have exchanged places. 


PORT TOWNSEND. Education 
de luxe flourishes in the Olympia 
mountains, according to a recent 
press dispatch. There are two dis- 
tricts that provide each pupil with 
a schoolhouse and a_ teacher. 
School District No. 26, at Clear- 
water, in Western Jefferson county, 
maintains school twelve months in 
the year to educate its one pupil, and 
pays the teacher $75 a month. The 
pupil is the little brother of the 
teacher. The Hoko District, in 
Western Clallam countv. has one 
pupil, a girl sixteen years old. The 
teacher receives a salary of $80 a 
month for nine months’ school. In 
the report sent to the county super- 
intendent at Port Angeles it is an- 
nounced that next year the attend- 
ance at the Hoko school will be in- 
creased 100 per cent., as the young 
lady pupil’s brother will be of school 
age. 


for $500 
in quarterly im- 
also provides 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. The board of 
.ducation has endorsed the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Smith of Mary- 
land, which provides for the use of 
school buildings for civic purposes. 


, JAMES LEE LOVE, e 


» MENEELY 4 CO. ; 
poston mete | ae B 
2A PARK ST. S90 199 yous age, : , 
_ Chicago, | , Jackson Blvd» Berkeley; Caly 2161 Shattuck Ave. q 
atietie Be, 1987 U Stes Denver, De so Ph Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 

| ; Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


IOWA. 


Laws enacted:— 

1. Providing for recognition of 

approved college diplomas from out- 
side the state in certificating teach- 
rs. 
2. High schools must be approved 
by state education department be- 
fore they can accept tuition fees; 
fixing maximum fees. 

3. Approved high schools may es- 
tablish normal training courses. 
Each school so approved and offer- 
ing course shall receive $750 a year; 
$100,000 appropriated. 

4. State aid to consolidated 
schools having suitable grounds and 
equipment for agriculture, manual 
training, home economics, etc.; $50,- 
000 appropriated. 

5. Reorganizing the department 
of public instruction. Provides for 
appointment of state superintendent 
by the governor, for a term of four 
years at $4,000 a year; also for in- 
spection of rural, graded, and high 
schools by state superintendent. 
State superintendent is made head ot 
the common schools and is author- 
ized to outline all measures for their 
guidance, as courses of study, plans 
of organization, etc. 

6. Providing that county superin- 

tendents shall be elected for three 
years by representatives of various 
school corporations. May be se- 
lected from outside the county. 
Time of assuming office changed 
from January 1 to September 1: sal- 
ary, $1,500; traveling expenses, $250; 
qualifications fixed. 
7. After July 1, 1915, all teachers 
must have had at least six months of 
experience of twelve or more weeks 
of normal training. 

8. Providing for playgrounds. 

9. School treasurers shall serve 
without salary and shall deposit 
school funds in nearest approved 
bank at two per cent. interest. 

10. Copies of school law shall be 
distributed free of charge by the 
state superintendent. 

ll. Fixing minimum 
salary. 

The important legislation noted 
above was secured largely through 
the efforts of the Better Iowa 
Schools Commission, created by the 
State Teachers’ Association in 1911 
and composed of men and women of 
State-wide reputation. 


> 


teachers’ 





American Institute of Normal 
Methods 


The American Institute of Normal 
Methods will hold this year’s eastern 
session (music and drawing) July 7 
to 26, at Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, about ten miles from  Bos- 
ton. This means an ideal vacation 
place where one can combine work 
with pleasure in a most profitable 
way. Is this not what you are look- 
ing for? Special emphasis is to be 
given to a high school course and 
folk dancing. Illustrated circu- 
lar giving full particulars of the com- 
plete course will soon be ready. W. 
M. Hatch, business manager, 22] 
Columbus avenue, Boston. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


“Home Gardens.” Leaflet Ne. 99, 
Rhode Island State College, King- 
ston, R. L 

“An Experimental Study of Meth- 
ods of Teaching High School 
German.” By Mamie M. Clara- 
han. University of Missouri Bul- 
letin ‘Educational Series, Volume 
I., No. 6, Columbia, Mo. 

Franklin, N. H., 1912 Report. . Su- 
perintendent W. H. Slayton. 

University of Pittsburgh Bulletin. 
Volume IX., No. 5. “Summer 
Term, 1913.” 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
“Fifth Summer Session.” 

“Against State-wide Uniformity. of 
Text-books.” Report of ext- 
book Committee Appointed by 
Michigan State Teachers’ Agso- 
ciation and Michigan Association 
of School Boards and City Super- 
intendents. W. H. Brunson, St. 
Johns, Mich., chairman. 


-" 
> 


Victor Announcement 


With the ending of the opera sea- 
son at the Metropolitan opera house, 
the great artists who had sung to 
the appreciative audiences during a 
period of twenty-three weeks began 
to make their departure for foreign 
shores to sing in London, Paris, and 
other musical centres; and from now 
until next November. the, music- 
lovers of the entire country will have 
to depend upon the Victor for their 
grand- opera. That means @ con- 
tinuous season of grand opera for 
them, as the extensive array of. Vic- 
tor talent includes the world’s great- 
est artists; and in addition to the 
hundreds of operatic arias already 
listed in the Victor catalog mumér- 
ous other selections are offered in 
the May list of new Victor records 
just issued. 

Caruso contributes: an air ftom 
Puccini’s “Manon” with a delightful 
harp accompaniment, and as he is 
always especially happy in the music 
of this composer his rendition is a 





Maud Powell and Fritz Kreisler are 
worthy additions to Victor collection 
of instrumental solos. Miss Pow- 
ell’s solo is the dashing. Hubay 
“Czardas”. with its fascinating 
rhythm, while Mr. Kreisler renders a 
charming lullaby. Ada © Sassoli’s 
masterful harp playing is admitably 
exhibited in a dainty ‘ caprice, 
“Gitana,” her exquisite tone, mias- 
tery of phrasing, and amazing tech- 
mique being quite evident. 

That versatile comedian, Harry 
Lauder, is again on hand with two 
more of his amusing songs, “She’s 
the Lass for Me” and “Trixie from 
Dixie,” in which he sings for the first 
time about an American sweetheart. 


Two numbers of special interest 
because of the near approach of Me- 
morial day are a-recitation of “The 


Blue and the Gray” by Harry E. 
Humphrey, whose style of delivery 


and clean-cut diction are admirable, 
and a familiar memorial. song, 
“Sleep, Noble Hearts,” rendered by 
the Lyric quartette. 

Such is the musical feast set before 
Victor owners to bring enjoyment to 
them right in their own homes, and 
even those not possessing a Victor 
or a Victrola can have a taste of this 


great pleasure, for any Victor dealer 
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proved a good investment fora woman in the graduating class 

REGISTRATION at Mich this year. She nad been previously repietered with us 
wedys yg sey that Superintendent Estee. ot evilie come to cur «fice to fra 

a teacher nglish the mourning her re-registration came in. Tle fect that her previous 
record of three years’ teaching after her he more mas very tatisfactory ard tbat 
she had been elected a member of BR at Michigan made her secm &@ promising 
Phi Beta K oa in her senior year Candidate Yor the place. We sent her 
a special very letter on Saturday asking her to make written application. We 


alse asked her professers to make immediate re to us of her work im the 
ge tems of Michigan and the result was so & ctory that she was elected as 
—— of English im the Gloversville High School at $£00 the folowing Tuesdsy. 
miy very 


£ 
recommendat on can biladl cant eucl'e ge ot PROMPT E CTO 
; TBE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THt B 8 3 W 3 RK TEACHERS? 
— dl ow . en Ce ne a OS® 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fi” Avenue 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. ee 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer: 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY m&suces,% Coneges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, 4 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; pes gs os pe ereeny peer ag Anas 


address 
” Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY $1 Usion square wow vort, Est, 1889. 


hort notice for high Eee positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliabie — meneame 
s . work. 
Phone, No advance fee. te, 0h 











High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges im Pena- 
sylvania and other Suton “Grass teachers with ability to teach ae Seer sya 


tem of music and drawing secure Nyt $60 to $70 per month. For furt 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies tn Denver and Atlanta. 


as 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Ime) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SARIN 
Pres. , & Sec. and Treas, 
‘During each places teachers in at least:80 of the 9C counties in lowa, 


and in Minnesota, Noeth anc South Dakota, N 
bUtah, Idaho, Montana, Washington, and ‘Oregon, 
do for you. ; 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


ka, Colorado,. Wyoming, 
rite and see what we cam 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





—— 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 40%S272.$.09:P5ezr!c—= 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
T people. Free registration to reliable candid@atet. Services free to tebeet officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers: Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions._ Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N.- Y. 


TRE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
ly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re— 
= Interestin fone about the business side of your profession. Sentfree. Wetterm 
Office: , Washington. 


TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin ** Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington *“" Yea» 











623 Se. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 








will gladiy play for any one any de- 


] 





PECIALISTS “it £000 general education wanted for deparment work im 





May 15, 1913 


NO SERVICE! NO SUCCESS! 


eat te Setir oo, sour for M. C. S. or any other public or semi- 


5.20 \, year's interest public institution today. You know this to 


260.08 Jan, 10 1904 be true and consequently you know that if 
15.00 M: C. S. had not rendered a peculiarly 
EFFICIENT SERVICE it could by no 
means have attained its present high stand- 
ing in the community. The uniform suc- 
cess of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. 
Why not attend the successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 





1908 


ans Our normal course is especially adapted for- the 


training of commercial teachers. 
, BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Even- 
$454.31 in savings Jan. 10, 1910 


1901 18.37 interest ing School any Tuesday. 
473.18 Jan. 10, 1911 
19.12 


* 1910 





by es ee MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Annuities received from A y 
4% interest $211.11; leaving a binace etd 50.06 te savings bask “ Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


January 10, 1913. If the amount of the ee nawin 
as last year ($74.54) it will be 24. annuity is the same 
She saduliant wt aars a ptitap’poley inne hes cost Sim {56 PLEASANT STREET 


- nothing, bat will continue in force through life. 
Write for particulars about the Massachusetts Teachers Annuity Guild to MALDEN, MASS. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal, Pope School, Somerville, Mass. 











THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The deflection of all of our mathematical energies into the highway of business is an unfair {though un- 
intentional) discrimination. Processes fundamentally mathematical play a part in most walks of life, 
tticularly in the industries. But industrial vocations are so numerous and varied that there has been 
astifiable hesitation about using the mathematics of any particular trade for general educational pur- 
poses. : 


+ Callin hd 


WHAT KIND OF WORK CONTAINING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ELEMENT ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN USING? 


The author of “Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic’ believes it is such work as will emphasize 
the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational efficiency depends 
and these operations and processes must find constant application in the doing of useful things, not 
in solving problems which lead nowhere. 


Any mathematics to be classed as ‘‘industrial” must bring the pupil into the closest possible contact 
with the materials studied. First-hand measurements must furnish the basis for mathematicai computation 
whenever possible, the measurement and interpretation of scale drawings being next in value. We must 
deal with such practical things as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
Strength and econemy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of ma- 
terial, wages, estimating, etc. - 


In Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC: 


the lessons are worked out with the intention of utilizing the most available material, emphasizing 
constructive processes, furnishing opportunity for making first-hand measurements, drawing and inter- 
preting simple diagrams, furnishing drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time giving some 


useful information. 
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